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Current Topics. 
The Newcastle Meeting. 


THE TESTIMONY of regular attendants at the provincial megt- 
ings of the Law Society is unanimous that the recent meeting was 
an unusually satisfactory one. There were about 300 members 
present and the attendance to hear the papers on the second day 
was greatly above the average. The discussions were terse and 
informing, and the President made a most efficient chairman. 


A New Trustee Stock. 


Ir wILL be seen from the notice we print elsewhere that 
Western Australia 34 per cent. Inscribed Stock (1935-1955), 
has been placed among the trust investments authorized by the 
Trustee Act, 1893, subject to the restrictions contained in section 
2 (2) of that Act. 


A Blind Solicitor. 


THERE DIED last week at Burnley, Lancashire, a solicitor who 
had triumphed over one of the greatest hindrances which could 
arise in the exercise of his profession. It is stated that Mr. 
E. F. P. EMMe1t, who was admitted in 1882, had been totally 
blind for nearly thirty years, and if this is so, he must have passed 
his examinations while under this affliction. He became a very 
successful advocate in the police courts and county courts of Lan- 
cashire, besides ee the ordinary conveyancing and office 
business of a solicitor ; and all this, we believe, without the hel 
of a partner. It is truly marvellous, but not rates 4 
There is, we believe, one blind solicitor, a member of a partner- 
ship firm, in practice in London, and we know of another who 
retired from business some few years ago. 


The Increased Stamp Duties on Conveyances. 


stamp duty on conveyances on sale, came before the House of 
Commons in Committee. Mr. HILts moved to substitute for 
the above-mentioned clause a provision that “one half of the 
amount ” at present payable should be paid. He pointed out very 
forcibly that economists were agreed that one of the worst forms 
of raising revenue was by restrictions on the transfer of property, 
and that the doubled duty, while producing a comparatively small 
return, would be severely felt by small purchasers. We presume 
that the amendment was sine at the reduction of the duty at 
present payable, instead of at the —— doubling of that duty, 
for technical reasons ; but it gave the Government an obvious 
reply—namely, that the present duty had existed since 1850 and’ 





had never been reduced, notwithstanding the fluctuations im the 
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price of land; and the amendment was withdrawn. Subse- 
uently there was accepted in principle, on behalf of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, an amendment exempting from the 
operation of the clause cases where the purchase-money does not 
exceed £500. The clause was passed by a majority of 107. 


Stamp Duty on Gifts inter vivos. 

ON THE same evening, clause 53, relating to the stamp duty on 
gifts inter vivos, came under consideration. Mr. HILLs moved to 
alter the words in sub-clause (1) “operating as a voluntary 
disposition ” to “ purporting to operate as an immediate gift,” but 
the amendment was rejected. The questions of a disentailing deed 
and of a conveyance of real estate held on trust for sale where 
the beneficiaries had elected to take it as real estate, were raised, 
and in a an appeal by Sir E. Carson, the Solicitor-General 
said, “‘ He was authorized to say that if a disentailing assurance 
was merely for the purpose of barring the entail, in such case an 
exception might and ought to be made, and he was quite willing to 
insert the words, “‘ other than a disentailing assurance merely by 
way of barring the entail,” but if a disentailing assurance was also 
a transfer of property, then it would come within the words of the 
clause. As regards the case where there was a distribution of 
property by a trustee under a trust for sale, assuming that 
everybody entitled to the property which was subject to the 
trust for sale was sui juris and they agreed to distribute the 
property instead of having a sale, that property would have been 
subject to death duties at that very time, and he thought that 
deeds necessary for carrying out the distribution among the 
beneficiaries would not be subject to the like stamp duty as if 
they were a conveyance or transfer on sale.” We presume the 
meaning of the first answer is that a disentailing assurance to the 
use of the tenant in tail is to be free from duty, but that a 
disentailing assurance which operates as a settlement, or resettle- 
ment, is to be subject to duty. Mr. RADFoRD moved an amend- 
ment to exempt resettlements of real estate, but it was defeated 
by a majority of 151. 


The Progress of the Land Tax Clauses. 

THE FINANCE Bit has now reached a stage when the new 
clauses which have been promised at various times during the 
_ discussion in Committee are being added. Chief among these is 

the clause imposing the mineral rights duty which is to take the 
place of the original clause 12. A duty is to be imposed of one 
shilling for every twenty shillings of the rental value of all rights 
to work minerals, and'of all mineral wayleaves. Where the right 
to work minerals is the subject of a mining lease, the rental 
value will be the amount of rent paid by the working lessee in 
respect of the last working year. Where the proprietor is 
working the minerals the rental value will be the hypothetical 
rent as determined by the Inland Revenue Commissioners. The 
new clause does not expressly provide for an appeal against this 
determination, but apparently it will be subject to appeal under 
clause 22. A clause has been inserted excluding common brick 

clay, sand, chalk, limestone, and gravel, and also a clause pro- 
viding for the deduction of mineral rights duty in case of 
successive leases. This will entitle any intermediate lessor who 
has paid the duty to deduct from the rent payable by him the 
duty on the amount of such rent. Any contract for the pay- 
ment of rent without allowing deduction of the duty is, as in 
the case of income tax, to be void. No reversion duty is to 
be payable on the determination, and no increment value on the 
_grant of a mining lease ; but an annual increment duty is to be 
payable on increases in the annual yield of royalties over the 
annual equivalent of the original site value. A new clause 
expressly exempts agricultural land from increment value duty 
while the land has no higher value than its value for agricultural 
purposes, but the wording of the clause is open to criticism, and 
epparently is not final. Clause 25 (exemption of land held for 
public or charitable purposes), which was postponed, has been 


discussed, and, with some amendments, added to the Bill. It 
exempts from the land taxes land held by any person or body of 
persons carrying on any undertaking or institution without any 
view to the payment of profit out of the revenue thereof for pur- 
pos which in the opinion of the commissioners are public purposes 
or charitable purposes, while occupied and used for such purposes, 





This has been amended so as to confine the exemption to rever- 
sion duty and undeveloped jand duty, and to bring within the 
exemption land held by registered friendly societies. 


The Torrens System in South Australia. 

THE AUSTRALIAN system of land registration and transfer 
originated, as most people know, in South Australia in 1858, 
Singularly enough, although the existing ‘‘ Torrens Acts” of the 
various States in Australia are all modelled more or less on the 
original South Australian Act of 1858, it is in the State of South 
Australia that the principal and loudest complaints have been 
made as to the practical working of the Torrens system. Appar- 
ently it is only in South Australia that Royal Commissions have 
been appointed to inquire into the subject. A commission sat 
in 1861, and again in 1872, the result of each being considerable 
amendment of the Acts then in force. A third Royal Commission 
has recently concluded its labours, and has presented its report, 
dated 29th of July last. The report forms a substantial Blue Book 
of over 200 pages, and throws some light on the practical require- 
ments of a successful system of transfer of land by regis- 
tration of title. It seems strange that in South Australia 
a practice should have grown up of issuing certificates of 
title, or, as we should say in London, registering land, 
without verifying or checking the descriptions of the parcels 
contained in existing title deeds, and without referring for 
purposes of identification to any fixed points, such as buildings, 
alignments of streets, &c. This looseness of practice had given 
rise to considerable difficulty in identifying the parcels, in many 
cases, of registered land, and the recent report deals principally 
with matters of survey and identification of parcels. Surveyors 
appear to have been responsible for some confusion in past times 
by using chains that were too long. The following passage from 
the minutes of the evidence of a Western Australian witness 
should be of some interest to English legal practitioners and sur- 
veyors: ‘The witness produced a copy of a title for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, which he obtained in London in 1903, and 
remarked—They do not shew measurements in the London 
Registry Office. Everything goes byimprovements, When they 
cut up a field for building on they shew the dimensions ; but in 
all subsequent transactions they ask that the improvements be 
shewn. They have about forty surveyors connected with the 
Land Registry Office in London. I was surprised to find that 
they still use the old link chains and not the band chains.” 


The Circuit System. 

A WELL-REASONED statement of the changes in the existing 
circuit system which may reasonably be asked for is contained 
in the paper read by Mr. FRANK MARSHALL at the Newcastle 
meeting. As he observes, “the question of the best method of 
providing for the disposal of provincial litigation has been the 
subject of repeated discussion for many years past, and of a 
certain amount of experiment during recent years, but no one 
can pretend that the existing state of affairs is satisfactory.” 
The report of Lord GORELL’s committee has expressed in no un- 
certain terms the necessity for a remodelling of the arrangements 
for the provincial business of the High Court, and Mr. MARSHALL 
emphasizes the same necessity in his paper. The statistics shew 
a remarkable decrease in the amount of business on circuit. This 
has been continuous since 1882, and the business in recent years 
has been only half of what it was at the beginning of the period. 
Mr. MARSHALL ascribes this largely to the implicit assump- 
tion that there is some essential difference between the cases 
tried in the Strand and those tried in the provinces, and that 
every effort must be strained to secure adequate, deliberate and 
continuous trials of the former, even if the result be that the 
latter are treated with comparative neglect. Lord GORELL’s 
committee recognized the same tendency, and proposed to 
counteract any growing desire for unlimited jurisdiction 
in the county courts by giving to provincial litigants advan- 
tages in the High Court on circuit equal with those enjoyed in 
the High Court in London. Mr. MARSHALL’s own suggestions 
are (1) a repetition of the demand for more High Court judges, 
which is at present under the consideration of a Parliamentary 
Committee; (2) a proposal that the work of the Commercial 
Court should be; asseciated with the Admiralty work, the latter 
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being separated from the Probate and Divorce work; (3) a 
reversion to the old system under which all the circuits went out 
together ; and (4) a re-grouping of assize towns so as to concen- 
trate the business in a few important centres. The amalgamated 
Commercial and Admiralty courts would, he suggests, sit contin- 
uously, and this, he thinks, would meet all the demand for con- 
tinuous nisi prius sittings in London. As to reduction in the 
number of assize towns, he points out that this is a matter which 
has been frequently advocated, but never in earnest carried out. 
“ Whatever, ” he says, ‘‘ may be done with regard to the criminal 
work, the civil work should be concentra at a few centres 
selected for convenience of access, having regard to present-day 
means of communication”; and he suggests a scheme for the 
Northern and North-Eastern circuits which would leave four 
centres for civil work—namely, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds and 
Newcastle—instead of the nine where assizes at present are 
held. A similar process of selection applied to the rest of the 
country would, Mr. MARSHALL considers, result in the reduction 
of the towns for civil assizes from fifty-eight to something under 
twenty. At these towns the arrangements should allow for the 
complete disposal of the business. “The reservation of points of 
law for argument and the giving of judgment in London should 
be things of the past, and all cases should be finally disposed of, 
at latest, before the end of the local sittings.” The probibition of 
deferred arguments and reserved judgments is perhaps needlessly 
strict, for difficulties of law will remain whatever practical 
arrangements are made for the disposal of causes, but in general 
Mr. MARSHALL’s suggestions—for which he does not claim origin- 
ality—are well worthy of consideration. His last suggestion— 
the trial of matrimonial cases on circuit—is one that is likely to 
become of practical interest, for these cases- cannot much longer 
be confined to London. It seems to be simply a question 
whether the assize courts or the county courts shall have juris- 
diction in divorce. 


The Imprisonment of a Ward of Court. 


THE CASE of Re H.’s Settlement (1909, 2 Ch. 260), upon which 
we commented recently (ante, p. 787), and the exercise therein of 
the jurisdiction to imprison a ward of court for contempt, has 
been the subject of some spirited criticism in the correspondence 
columns of the Times. It is pointed out that the settlement of 
£100 upon the boy whose conduct was in question enabled the 
judge to assume a power of imprisonment, although he admitted 
he could find no precedent for its exercise, and that this jurisdic- 
tion was exercised in camera. The first correspondent regards 
the procedure as collusive, and as a dangerous interference with 
the liberty of the subject. A second correspondent replies by 
pointing out the misery that may result from early and improper 
marriages, and upholds the jurisdiction of the Chancery Division 
over its wards as a means of correcting the excessive laxness of 
the marriage laws. “Templar” and “Stone Buildings” are the 
ae authors of the attack and defence respectively, and 
“Templar” closes the matter with a reply. We regret that he 
has not noticed what seemed to us the gravest defect in the pro- 
ceedings—namely, that the learned judge held that a contempt 
could be committed although the accused party was ignorant of the 
circumstances which constituted his—or, in the actual case, her— 
conduct a contempt. This, we thought, and still think, was an 
extravagant claim for the jurisdiction. It will probably also be gene- 
tally thought that, although a judge may assume paternal authority 
where he has the administration of wubstantial property on be- 
half of the infant, yet the administration of the trusts of a settle- 
ment of £100 is not suitable to attract this jurisdiction, and it 
enables a judge to assume by a technicality a power of interfering 
in domestic affairs which the law does not directly confer upon 
him. The marriage laws may be lax, but that is a matter to be 
corrected elsewhere, As regards the exercise of the power of 
imprisoning an infant ward, and especially the exercise of the 
power in camera, we are glad that the publication of the report 
has attracted attention to the matter. 


Maritime Lien for Necessaries. 


THE PAPER on Maritime Liens read at the Newcastle meeting 
by Mr. SanrorD D. CoLe calls attention to certain peculiarities 
in the English shipping law, but we doubt whether his objection 


to altering this law in favour of the system of most other 

countries is well founded. Two points in the law stand out 

prominently. One is that a maritime lien, when once established, 
takes — of ordinary mortgages on the ship, and is en- 
forceable against the ship into whosesoever hands she may come : 
The Bold Buccleugh (7 Moo. P.C., p. 285). And the other is, that 
the person who supplies necessaries or does work to a ship has no 
maritime lien for the price of the necessaries or the work, nor 
is such lien created by the jurisdiction as to necessaries conferred 
by the Admiralty Courts Acts, 1840 and 1861: Zhe Henrich 
Bjorn (11 App. Cas. 270). In practice, however, a lien for 
necessaries is created indirectly through the intervention of the 
master. The master hasa statutory lien for his disbursements, and 
it is only necessary to make him sign drafts for the price of coal and 
other necessaries supplied, and then the holders of the bills make 
use of the lien which the liability vests inthe master. We gather 
from Mr. CoLr’s paper that the proposal at the Brussels Mari- 
time Conference now sitting is to introduce a uniform code as to 
mortgages and liens which would have the effect of abolishing 
the master’s lien, and hence of abolishing the indirect lien of the 
coal merchant, and if this were the only effect, it would create 
considerable disturbance in the present position of maritime 
business. But inasmuch as there is a further proposal to intro- 
duce a direct lien for necessaries and work done for the ship, 
the net result seems to be to preserve in substance the existing 
liability, but to give it a simpler and more direct operation. Mr. 
Co.e’s paper does not make it clear how the serious injury which 
he apprehends from the change is likely to arise. 


Judges and the Public Schools. 


REFERRING to our remarks on this subject last week, a corses- 
pondent reminds us that Westminster has three old boys on the 
bench. In addition to PHILLIMORE and BUCKNILL, JJ., who 
were ascribed to the school in our observations, it can boast of 
Lord Justice VAUGHAN WILLIAMS ; hence it stands exactly equal 
in this respect with Rugby, which has also a Lord Justice and 
two judges of the High Court. 








The President’s Address. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, with considerable boldness, placed legal 
educationin the forefront of his address at the Newcastle meeting of 
the Law Society. We speak thus because legal education cannot be 
described as one of the subjects which are before the public and 
the profession at the present time. Doubtless the matter will 
come into prominence again, but any immediate probability of 
further definite action, so far as regards a central school of law, 


Meanwhile the practical ends to be gained are being sought, not, 
we believe, without success, by the lor Society and the Inns of 
Court, each making use of and developing the means already to 
hand. The carrying on of legal education is no longer spasmodic 
and ill-arranged, and though the education for bar students and 
solicitors is still separate, yet both the Council of Legal Educa- 
tion and the Law dociety have in their respective spheres placed 
legal teaching under the general control of capable inca and 
have engaged the services of competent staffs. Mr. INTER- 
BOTHAM is naturally not contented. He looks to the still more 
efficient school of law which seemed to be brought within measur- 
able distance when Lord RUSSELL gave his address on legal educa- 
tion in Lincoln’s Inn Hall in October, 1895. “TI feel certain,” 
says Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, “that before long such a school of law 
will be established—a school which will be the centre of | 

education for the whole Empire . . . Suchaschool of law should 
provide for the training, not only of members of the bar and of 
our own branch of the profession, but for all who are called 
upon to administer justice in any part of our Empire as civil ser- 
vants or as magistrates or in any other capacity.” Mr. WINTER- 
BOTHAM does well to keep this ideal before the profession, but we 
anticipate that for a few years to come the existing means of 
education will have to suffice. The opportunity afforded by 
Lord RussELu’s address and Sir Ropert FINLay’s scheme has 





passed away, and some new wave of interest in the question will 


has gone with the failure of Sir Ropert FINLAy’s scheme. 
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be necessary before a more successful effort in that direction can 
be made. 

The immediate interest of Mr. WINTERBOTHAM’S suggestions 
lies rather in his proposal to raise the standard of education for 
students preliminary to the commencement of their professional 
training. He refers to the elementary nature of the outside 
examinations which are allowed to exempt from the preliminary 
examination of the Law Society, and comments on the slight 

uarantee which they afford of a suitable standard of attainment. 

“Tt is absurd,” he says, “that we should be compelled to allow 
youths to be articled with no better guarantee of general education 
than is afforded by such examinations”—that is, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Junior Local Examinations and those of the College 
of Preceptors—“ and I cannot but believe that the educational 
authorities throughout the country, and certainly our universities, 
are prepared to recognize this.” Mr. WINTERBOTHAM'S suggestion 
is that existing exemptions from the preliminary examination 
of the Law Society should be abolished, and that no exemption 
should be allowed, except in case of an arts degree, until a 
satisfactory school-leaving examination has been established. 
But this, we imagine, is hardly to be expected. There are 
severai examinations—including matriculation at london 
—which are of a higher standard than those referred to, and 
we are not aware that there is any probability of a new 
examination such as Mr. WINTERBOTHAM desires being intro- 
duced. The Law Society ought to be able without much difficulty 
to raise the character of the exempting examinations, so as to 
ensure that they shall stamp the successful candidate as above the 
average in educational attainments for a boy of eighteen, and 
this, Mr. WINTERBOTHAM thinks, should be the earliest age for 
commencing professional training. The practice of obtaining a 
university degree before articles will probably increase, but he 
admits that this cannot be required as an essential. The 
tendency of his remarks in this connection is all to the good, 
and the requirement of a high educational standard from 
candidates at the beginning of their training could not fail to 
advance the interests of the profession generally. 

But just now men’s minds are filled with other matters—with 
.the subjects of land transfer, of the assize and the county 
courts, and the taxation of land. The last subject, though im- 
mediately the most interesting of all, Mr. WINTERBOTHAM 
naturally did not touch upon. At present it is in the sphere of 
politics. Later on the country may have settled down to the 
practical working of the taxes, and this is likely to furnish 
plentiful matter for discussion in the future. And the constitu- 
tional relation of the two Houses of Parliament, though in 
normal times a matter of dry legal interest, has suddenly assumed 
a practical political importance which makes it unsuitable for 
legal commentary. Otherwise a reasoned discussion of this 
question might have been useful. The situation is singular in 
that the questions most prominently before the public, though of 
special interest to lawyers, are aleo acutely political. But the 
other subjects to which we have referred were pertinently dealt 
with by Mr. Winrervoruam. On land transfer he spoke with no 
uncertain voice. The conveyancing differences between land on 
the one hand, and stocks and shares on the other, are incident to 
the nature of the subject-matter and to the rights which the 
law allows to be created. Land is the subject of varying tenures 
and of varying interests, and these create difficulties of con- 
veyancing whether the conveyancing is done on or off the 
register. It is enough to compare the Land Registry Office, with 
its voluminous and intricate rules and forms, with any register of 
stocks or shares or with the Merchant Shipping Register. 
Simplification can be effected, as Mr. WiNTERPOTHAM points out 
by altering the law, but there is no need to burden the country 
with compulsory registration. Parliament, however, is too much 
cceupied to deal with questions of land reform, Even non- 
contentious measures, such as the Law Society's Conveyancing 
and Settled Land Bills, which merely aim at removing practical 
difficulties of every-day occurrence, can make no progress, and 
any real measure for simplifying title to land will have to wait 
for some such flood of reforming energy 48 produced the Heal 
Property Commissioners’ Keports at the beginning of the last 
century and the legislation which followed them. But for the 





present the subject of registration waits the result of the pro- 
ceedings of the existing Land Transfer Commission. 

As regards the county courts, Mr. WINTERBOTHAM expressed 
surprise that the House of Lords should have taken objection to 
clause 1 of the County Courts Bill, and thereby effected the 
withdrawal of the measure. It proposed merely a change of 
procedure which would not have forced county court jurisdiction 
on any litigant not subject to it at the present time, but would 
simply, in cases where the plaintiff wished to go to the county 
court in matters over £100, have required the defendant to 
decide whether he desired a trial in the High Court. At present 
the county court has unlimited jurisdiction by consent, and, as 
Mr. WINTERBOTHAM observes, it makes little difference whether 
the defendant refuses consent or applies for a transfer. “If I 
were representing a defendant who did not wish his case tried in 
the county court, it would make no difference to me whether I 
stopped the plaintiff from proceeding in the county court by 
refusing my consent before proceedings commenced or by 
removing the case after the plaint was issued.” The House of 
Lords seems, indeed, to have rejected the Bill under a mistake 
as to its effect, and also in misapprehension of the finding of 
Lord GorELL’s Committee. But behind the question of any 
extension of caunty court jurisdiction lies that of the right of 
audience, and Mr. WINTERBOTHAM is by no means inclined to 
allow any infringement of the solicitor’s existing right of audience 
in all county court matters. He says, indeed, that the question 
is one to be decided neither by the bar nor by the solicitors, nor 
by a compromise of the question between the two branches of the 
profession, but by the public, and this is true enough in theory ; 
but in practice any saving of an exclusive right of audience to 
the bar depends on the ability of that branch of the profession to 
insist on a special clause in the next County Court Bill. Without 
such a clause an extension of jurisdiction would be on the footing 
of the existing law as to right of audience. 








The Doctrine of Conversion. 


THE principles of the equitable doctrine of conversion have 
been well settled ever since the leading cases of Fletcher v. Ash- 
burner (1 Bro, C. C. 497) and Ackroyd v. Smithson (1 Bro. C. C. 
503); but as the recent decision of NEVILLE, J., in Re Perkins 
(ante, p. 698), and the decision of the Court of Appeal a year ago 
in Burgess v. Booth (1908, 2 Ch. 648) shew, questions as to the 
practical operation of the doctrine may still arise. The doctrine 
of conversion is a familiar example of the rule that equity con- 
siders what ought to be done as done, and accordingly “ money 
direeted to be employed in the purchase of land, and land directed 
to be sold and turned into money, are to be considered that 
species of property into which they are directed to be converted ; 
the owner of the fund or the contracting parties may make land 
money or money land.” But this dictum of Szweit, M.R., in 
Fletcher v. Ashlurner requires to be qualified by the rule estab- 
lished in Ackroyd v. Smithson, that the conversion, whether actual 
or nominal, exists only for the purpose of the instrument under 
which it is effected, and that on failure of such purpose the pro- 
perty goes to the persons who would ba entitled if no conversion 
had taken place. “Since the case of Ackroyd v. Smithson, 80 
celebrated for the elaborate argument of Lord ELpon, then Mr. 
Scott, it has never been doubted that, where a testator directs 
real estate to be sold, and the produce of the sale to be applied 
for a purpose which either wholly or partially fails, the undis 
posed-of beneficial interest wil! result to his heir-at-law, and will 
not go to his next-of-kin, although the land may have been 
actually converted into money”: White and Tudor’s Leading 
Cases (7th ed.), L., p. 372. * 

But the doctrine is not carried to the léngth of establishing 
generally that a conversion of real estate into personalty only 
takes effect to the extent of the object required, and that beyond 
this the rights of the parties remain the same as if no conversion 
had taken place. “Allthat Ackroyd v. Smithson decided,” said 
JESSEL, M.K., in Steed v. Preece (L. R. 18 Eq., p. 197), was that a 
conversion directed by a testator is a conversion only for the pur- 
poses of the will, and that all that is not wanted for these pur- 
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poses must go to the person who would have been entitled but | society in 1894, and for many years lent valuable assistance to its 


for the will. . . . It seems to me that if a conversion is rightfully 
made, whether by the court or a trustee, all the consequences ol 
a conversion must follow ; and that there is no equity in favour 
of the heir or anyone else to take the property in any other form 
than that in which it is found.” Consequently, as was held in 
that case, where a sale of an infant's estate is made by order 
of the court, this effects a final conversion of the estate into money, 
and upon his death under twenty-one it devolves as personalty. 
In Hyatt v. Mekin (25 Ch. D. 735) it was further held that the 
order operates as a conversion from its date and before any sale 
has taken place ; and the decision in Burgess v. Booth (supra) wes 
in accordance with Sieeds y. Preece and Hyatt vy. Mekin, and in 
opposition to the Irish case of Scull v. Scott (9 L. R. Ir. 367), 
where CHATTERTON, V.C., held that, upon a sale of real estate 
by the court to pay off incumbrances, there was an equity in 
favour of the heir of the owner at the date of sale to have the 
surplus not required for such purpose treated as reconverted. 

But these decisions do not impugn the principle that where a 
will directs or empowers land to be converted, and the purposes 
for which the conversion is directed wholly or partially fail, there 
is a resulting trust for the heir.. In the present case of Ke Perkins 
(supra) a testator devised real estate upon trust, as toone moiety 
to accumulate the rents until his son attained the age of twenty- 
five years, subject to a provision for maintenance, and then for 
the son for life, with remainder in favour of his issue, and a power 
of sale was given to the trustees. The whole of the real estate 
was sold by the trustees and invested in personalty. The 
testator died in May, 1888, so that the period of twenty-one 


years during which, under the Accumulations Act, 1800 (39 & | 
40 Geo. 3, c. 98), the trust for accumulation was effective, expired | 
in May, 1909. At that time the son was still under twenty-one, | 


and it was argued that the surplus income from the proceeds of 
real estate should go, according to their actual nature, to the 
next-of-kin of the testator as undisposed of. But there is a 
distinct authority to the contrary in Eyre v. Marsden (2 Keen, 
564), where the circumstances were very similar. ‘The income 
of the money arising from the sale of the real estates cannot,” 
said Lord LANGDALE, M.R., “be allowed to accumulate, and be 
applied as the testator meant. The purposes of the will, as far 
as they can be lawfully carried into effect, do not exhaust the 
whole beneficial interest arising out of the real estate, and I 


think that the heir is entitled to the unexhausted interest.” This | 


seems to be in accordance with the principles established by the 
earlier cases, and there is nothing in the more recent decisions to 
shake it. Accordingly, NEVILLE, J., followed Eyre v. Marsden in 
the present case, and held that the surplus income during the 
remaining part of the period directed for accumulation belonged 
to the heir-at-law of the testator. 








The Late Mr. E. K. Biyth. 


WE greatly regret to record the death of Mr. EpmMunp Ket 


Biytu, solicitor, which occurred at his country house near Kings | 


Langley, Herts, on Tuesday last. He had been confined to bed for 
several weeks, but the end came somewhat suddenly. By his death 


the profession has lost a man of singular ability, public spirit, and | 


breadth of view, and his manyjfriends will long miss his genial and 
kindly presence. 
Mr. Buyru’s forbears were, we believe, merchants in Birmingham, 


and he was educated in that city. He was articled to Mr. W. H., | 
REECE, solicitor, of Birmingham, and spent the last year of his articles | 


in London with the late Mr. Epwrn WILK1INs Fievp, of the then firm 
of Sharpe, Field, & Co. Mr. BLyTH was admitted in 1852 and entered 
into partnership with Mr. Rerce, undertaking the agency business 


of the firm at their London office. Subsequently he joined Mr. W. | 
H. Wiikins, Mr. E. W. Frenn’s cousin, under the firm of Reece, ! 


Wilkins, & Blyth ; and after several changes, the firm became Blyth, 
Dutton, Hartley, & Blyth, in which Mr, E, K. Bryru was senior 
partner, 

Mr. Biyvu took an active interest in all matters affecting solicitors, 
and was an assiduous attendant at the provincial meetings of the 
Incorporated Law Society, reading papers relating to the reform of 
legal procedure, the shortening of the Long Vacation, and the Land 
Transter Bills, He was elected a member of the Council of the 


deliberations. In 1907 he became President. 

But Mr. Biyrn’s interests and activities were by no means 
contined to professional matters. Many years ago he took up the 
question of the freeing of the London bridges from toll, and in 1876 
prepared a Bill with that object, which was brought into Parliament, 
but failed to pass. It resulted, however, in a measure being 
introduced by the Board of Works in the next session, which was 
passed, and the ten bridges over the Thames then subject to tolls 

| were freed from them. At Hampstead, where Mr. Bryn resided, 
almost every unsectarian benevolent movement received his warm 
a og He was universally esteemed as a man given to good 
WOrKS. 

Nearly up to the time of his Presidency of the Law Society, Mr. 

3LYTH looked the model of physical vigour. There was no provincial 
meeting of the society in the year of his office, which was, no doubt, 
a disappointment to him, and also to members of the society who 
would have liked to hear his views on current legal topics. In 
November of that year Mr. BtyTH underwent a severe operation, 
but he recovered very satisfactorily and went to Bournemouth to 
recruit. While there he broke his thigh bone, as the consequence of 
a fall, and was laid up for long, but he was able to preside at the 
| annual meeting of the society. His days of activity were, however, 
numbered. He became the shadow of his former self, and was 
recently attacked by a complication of diseases, He died at the age 
of seventy-eight. 











Reviews. 
| The Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908. 


THe Smatt Hotprncs anp ALLOTMENTS Act, 1908; witH Ex- 
PLANATORY Notes; ALso CrrcuLar Lerrers AND RULES AND 
REGULATIONS OF THE BoarpD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, 
AND TREASURY MINUTES, AND Forms For Usk UNDER THE ACT. 
By Auprey JoHn Spencer, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Stevens & 
Sons (Limited). 

Prior to the Act of 1908 the statute law of small holdings and 
allotments had fallen into a state of no little confusion. The Con- 
solidation Act of last year has removed this inconvenience, and the 
text of the Act, with useful practical notes, is given in the present 
| work. The scope of the Act with regard to small holdings and to 

allotments. and its general provisions, are explained in the introduc- 
tion, and the Appendices contain the rules for registration of title 
| to small holdings, the official rules and circulars which have been 

issued, and forms for use under the Act. These include forms of a 

hiring scheme, and of a purchase and hiring scheme, by a county 

council, a form of scheme dealing with land purchased compulsorily, 

' and model rules and regulations as to small holdings and allotments. 

, The whole book contains very full guidance and information as to 

| the statute and its practical working. 


Books of the Week. 


A Treatise on the Law Relating to the Carriage of Goods by Sea. 
By the late Toomas Grupert Carver, M.A. K.C. Fifth Edition. 
By Rosert ALpERson Wricat, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Stevens & 
Sons (Limited). 

International Law. By T. Bary, D.C.L., LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
John Murray. 

The English Reports. Volt. XCVIII.: King’s Bench Division 
| XXVIL, containing Burrow, vols. 4 and 5 ; Lott ; Cowper, vols. 1 
and 2. William Green & Sons, Edinburgh ; Stevens & Sons 
(Limited). 

International Incidents for Discussion in Conversation Classes. 
$y L. Oppennem, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of International 
| Law in the University of Cambridge, Associate of the Institute of 

International Law. Cambridge: At the University Press. 


New Orders, &c. 


Colon:al Stock Act, 1900 
(63 & 64 Vict. c. 62), 
In pursuance of section 2 of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury hereby give notice 
that the provisions of the Act have been complied with in respest of 











| the undermentioned Stock, registered or inscribed in the United 


Kingdom : 

Western Australia 3} per cent. Inscribed Stock (1935-1955). 

The restrictions mentioned in section 2, sub-section 2, of the 
Trustee Act, 1893, apply to the above Stock (see Colonial Stock Act, 


1900, section 2), 
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CASES OF LAST SITTINGS. 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 


REX rv. ELIZABETH PERRY. 24th June. 


Crmaatn Law—Evinence—Dymxc DeciaRATION—SETILED AND 
Hopetess ExpecraTion oF DEatH. 


To render a declaration admissible as a ‘‘ dying declaration,”’ it must 
be shewn that the declarant at the time he made the declaration was 
under a settled and hopeless expectation of death, and that death was 
imminent though not necessarily immediate. 


Appeal from a conviction for murder on a trial before Lawrance, J., at 
Warwick Assizes. It appeared that Agnes Summersby, for the murder 
of whom the appellant was convicted, and who was a single woman, aged 
twenty-four, living with her parents, was on the 9th of April, 1909, 
about four months gone with child. On that day she left her home, 
returning late in the day. On the 10th of April she fell sick, and asked her 
mother to fetch the appellant to attend her. Her mother went to fetch 
the appellant, who did not return with her on that date. On the 11th of 
April the girl was better, but on the 13th of April she became worse. 
and the appellant was fetched, saw the girl, and told her mother “ it 
would not be long.” On the morning of the 14th of April the appellant 
again visited the girl, and in the afternoon of that day the girl suffered a 
miscarriage. On the night of the 15th of April the girl became very ill, 
and the appellant, who was in attendance upon her, asked that a doctor 
should be sent for. Accordingly at 1 a.m. on the 16th of April Dr. 
Smith attended and examined the girl. After the examination the 
appellant asked Dr. Smith in the presence of the girl the question, ‘‘ Is 
there any danger?’ Dr. Smith replied, ‘‘ Yes, very great danger. She 
may die at any moment.”’ The girl made no statement or sign to shew 
that she heard what was said. Dr. Smith said he thought the girl was 
conscious at the time. In chief and in re-examination he said he spoke 
loud enough for the girl to hear, but in cross-examination he said that 


’ 


he subdued his voice when he said, ‘‘ She may die at any moment,”’ as | 


he did not wish to add to the mental anguish of the patient. Dr. 
Smith, who was an old man, expressed a wish that another doctor should 
be called in. Between 9 and 10 a.m. the appellant went to fetch another 
doctor. Whilst she was away Gertrude Summersby went into her 
sister’s bedroom and lay down on the bed beside her. Gertrude said, 
“* Oh, Magzie, what did you have that woman for? I don’t like her.” 
Agnes replied, “‘ Oh, Gert, I shall go. But keep this a secret. Let 
the worst come to the worst.’’ She then stated that the appellant had 
committed an illegal operation upon her on Good Friday, the 9th of 
April. At 11am. Dr. Haynes, who had been summoned by the appel- 
lant, arrived. He asked the girl in the presence of the appellant what 
was the cause of the miscarriage. The appellant answered the question, 
saying that the girl had been frightened by a kicking horse. The girl 
then said that was so, and gave details. At 5.30 p.m. she died. It 
appeared from the medical evidence that her death was due to a punc- 
tured wound in the uterus, followed by suppurative peritonitis, and 
that it was impossible that she could have inflicted the injury upon 
herself. The evidence of Gertrude Summersby as to what her sister 
had said to her when the appellant went to fetch Dr. Haynes was 
tendered as a “‘ dying declaration.”’ Counsel for the defence objected 
that the declaration was inadmissible as there was no reason to believe 
that when the declarant had spoken she was on “‘ the point of death,”’ 
or that she had a “‘ settled and hopeless expectation of immediate death.”’ 
Lawrance, J., admitted the evidence as a dying declaration, but he 
stated that had there been no Court of Criminal Appeal he would not 
have done so. He thought the point was one for the consideration of 
that court, that they might lay down the principle applicable to such 
cases. The appellant was convicted, but appealed on the ground that 
this declaration ought not to have been admitted in evidence. 

Lord Atvrestoxz, C.J., delivered the judgment of the court, in which 
he said : This appeal raises an important question. The evidence given 
for the Crown would probably not have led to a conviction but for a 
statement made by the girl who has died, which was admitted on the 
ground that it was a dying declaration. Mr. Justice Lawrance, who 
tried the case, admitted this statement, but advised an appeal to the 
Court of Criminal Appeal that a definite ruling might be given by this 
ovart for guidance in the future as to cases of this kind. I will post- 
pone the examination of the statement in question in order to see 
whether or not there is any general principle which has been recog- 
mized for many years and which can be expressed in clear and 
definite language governing the admission of statements of deceased 
persons as dying declarations .In my judgment there is such a principle, 
and it cannot be better expressed than it was by Evre, C.J., in Rez v. 
W oodeock (178, Leach C. C. £02) when he said : “ The general principle 
om which this species of evidence is admitted is that they are declara 
tions made in extremity, when the party is at the point of death, and 
when every hope of this world is gone; when every motive of falsehood 
is silenced, and the mind is induced by the most powerful considera 
tioms to speak the truth—a situation so solemn, and #0 awful, is 
cmsidered by the law a creating an obligation equal to that which is 
imposed by 4 positive cath administered in 2 court of justice.” In conse- 
quence A the argument that has been addressed to us in the present 
case 1 think it desirable to say that the words “ at the point of death ” 
(which has given rise in one case to some thisapprehension) and the 








words used in Reg. v. Osman (1881, 15 Cox C. C. 1), “ immediate 
death,” do not constitute the real test as to the admissibility of a state- 
ment as a dying declaration. Of course, death, so far as there can be 
any certainty, must be imminent, but the material test is that the state- 
ment must be made when every hope of life has gone from the mind of 
the person making’ the statement. That is the real principle to be 
applied, and it has been recognized as such in some of the more 
recent cases to which I wish to refer. In Reg. v. Peel (1860,2 F. & F. 
21) Willes, J., used the following expression: ‘‘ It must be proved 
that the man was dying, and there must be a settled, hopeless expecta- 
tion of death in the declarant.’’ That puts in very clear language the 
test which I have spoken of. In Reg. v. Gloster (1888, 16 Cox C. C. 471) 
Charles, J., after reviewing the cases and citing Rex. v. Woodcock 
(supra), Reg. v. Peel (supra), and Reg. v. Osman (supra), where Lush, 
L.J., used the words, ‘‘ the person making the declaration must enter- 
tain a settled, hopeless expectation of immediate death,’’ expressed 
the view that the word ‘‘ immediate ’’ might be misunderstood, and 
laid down the principle in this way :—‘‘ The whole of the facts must 
be looked at from first to last; and I may say, before I refer to the 
evidence in detail, that it goes no farther than this: that the woman 
thought that she was dying, thought that she would not recover; but 
in my judgment—and it is a most difficult thing to form a judgment 
of what was passing through the mind of this unfortunate woman— 
she did not entirely give up hope. And unless I can come to the con- 
clusion that every hope was extinguished and gone, I cannot admit the 
statement.”’ I also think it is desirable to read a passage in the earlier 
part of the judgment of Charles, J., in which he referred to the reasons 
why he differed from the judgment of Lush, L.J., to which I have 
referred. After reading the passage in that judgment, Charles, J., 
said : ‘‘ That is the judgment of Willes, J., with this addition that 
Lush, J., inserts the word ‘ immediate ’ before the word ‘ death,’ ’’ and 
he goes on to say, ‘‘ If he thinks he will die to-morrow it will not do.”’ 
With the greatest deference to the latter very learned judge, I would 
prefer to adopt the language of Willes, J., and say that the declarant 
must be under a “‘ settled, hopeless expectation of death.’’ ‘‘ Immediate 
death ’’ must be construed in the sense of death impending, not on the 
instant, but within a very, very short distance indeed. These are the 
principles that have been laid down and are to guide me in the exercise 
of my judgment. That is what I endeavoured to express when I said 
that all hope of life must have been abandoned, so that the person 
making the statement is in the expectation of imminent death before 
the statement is admissible as a dying declaration. Without going into 
the other cases, I have endeavoured to lay down what I conceive to be 
the true principle upon which the statements of dying persons are 
admissible as dying declarations. This is the principle which we have 
to apply in the present case. The sister of this poor girl laid down 
on the deathbed and said to her, ‘‘ Oh, Maggie, what did you have 
that woman for? I don’t like her.’? And then the statement was made 
by the girl. She said: ‘‘ Oh, Gert, I shall go. But keep this a 
secret. Let the worst come to the worst. That woman opened my 
womb with something like a crochet hook on Good Friday.’ It is, of 
course, for the judge at the trial to decide on the admission as evidence 
of a declaration made by a person who has since died. It is said that 
the language of Lawrance, J., when the discussion took place at the 
trial as to the admissibility of this declaration, shewed that in his 
view the statement was not made by the deceased woman in the cer- 
tainty that all hope of this world was gone, because he said that it was 
a case which might well be considered by the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and that were it not for that he would have refused to admit 
the statement. We have thought it right to communicate with Law 
rance, J., and he has told us that he thought it a case in which it was 
desirable that this court should have an opportunity of laying down the 
principle applicable ; but that, with regard to the question of whether 
this girl had any hope of life when she made the statement, he had 
no doubt that the girl knew and thought that she was dying, and 
at the time she made the statement had abandoned ali hope of life. 
Speaking for the court, we think that the right view is that the judge 
must be satisfied that a declarant makes his declaration when there is 
a settled, hopeless expectation of his death. I use the expression 
“ hopeless expectation of death,’’ because that was the form of lan 
guage used by Willes, J., but by those words I mean “a hopeless ex 
pectation of life.”” Looking at the words used by this girl, ‘I shall 
go. But keep it a secret. Let the worst come to the worst,’”’ the 
expression ‘‘ I shall gd,”’ by itself, might mean “I shall die ”’ some 
day and shall not get over it; but, looking at the whole of the 
language used, we are satisfied that the statement was made at, a 
time when all hope of life was gone. We think, therefore, that this 
statement was admissible as a dying declaration, and the appeal, 
therefore, will be dismissed.—Counsex, Maddocks, for the appellant ; 
Ryland Adkins and B. 8. Foster, for the Crown. Souicrrors, 7'he 
Registrar of the Court of Criminal Appeal; The Director of Public 
Prosecutions. 
(Reported by C. G. Monan, Barrister-at-Law.] 


At a dinner given by Mr. Robert Dyas, chairman of the Law and 
City Courts Committee of the Corporation of London, on the 24th 
ult,, the Lord Mayor mentioned that the work of the City Courts was 
increasing. He regarded this fact as proving conclusively that the 
public were satisfied with the way in which cases were dealt with in 
those courts. The Mayor's Court had been the training ground of 
many o the highest luminaries in the legal world. 
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Societies. 


The Law Society. 4 


PROVINCIAL MEETING. 


The thirty-fourth annual Provincial Meeting of the Law Society took 
place on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Among those present were :—Mr. H. J. Johnson (Vice-President), Mr. 
J. J. D. Botterell, Mr. A. H. Coley (Birmingham), Mr. W. Dowson, 
Mr, T. Eggar (Brighton), Mr. Robt. Ellett (Cirencester), Mr. 8. Garrett, 
Mr. W. J. Humfrys, Mr. J. F. Milne (Manchester), Mr. C. H. Morton 
(Liverpool), Mr, T. T. Nesbitt (Sunderland), Mr. W. H. Norton (Man- 
chester), Mr. A, Copson Peake (Leeds), Mr. R. Pennington, Mr. W. A. 
Sharpe; also Mr. 8. P. B. Bucknill (secretary) and Mr. E. R. Cook 
{assistant secretary). 

WELCOME TO NEWCASTLE. 


On Tuesday morning the members attending the meeting were wel- 
comed to the city by the Lord Mayor (Mr. Alderman J. J. Forster) in 
the Assembly Rooms, Westgate-road, who, in the course of his remarks, 
mentioned the fact. that Sir Gainsford Bruce and Sir Wm. Robson were 
born in Newcastle. He also referred to the late Mr. John Clayton, a 
most eminent member of the solicitors’ branch of the profession, who 
was town clerk of the city. 


PRESIDENT’s ADDREss. 


Mr. W. H. Wrxrerporuam (the President) then took the chair and 
read his addrees as follows :— 


After some introductory remarks, in which the President referred to 
the retirement of Mr. Williamson, the late secretary of the society, he 
said: A variety of subjects will demand your attention in the papers 
about to be read by members of the society. There are, however, one 
or two important matters outside the range of those papers to which 
I propoee to devete the time at my disposal. 

LeGat Epvcarion. 

Since I have been a member of the Council I have taken a keen 
interest in the question of the education of our branch of the legal 
profession, and I use the word education in its broadest sense. We 
have in the past, as it seems to me, paid too little attention to the 
question of gereral education before entering upon articles, and after 
articles have been entered into the legal education has not been on 
the right lines. Our articled clerks, with few exceptions, start their 
 enguog work on entering their articles without any knowledge of 
aw or of legal principles. It seeme to be supposed that a systematic 
study of law is not required. and that a youth can learn all that 
is necessary by three or five years’ work in an office with such legal 
study as will enable him to satisfy the examiners at the Intermediate 
and Final Examinations. Sometimes, as the examinations draw near, 
he takes a few months for reading with those who devote themselves to 
the task of preparing articled clerks to meet the examiners ‘successfully. 
It is no injustice to the capable men who devote themselves to this 
work to say that this is not studying law. They would be the first 
to recognise that preparation for an examination is akin to putting the 
polish on a manufactured article rather than to manufacturing the article 
itself. Let me deal first with the question of general education before 
articles. It is surely an obvious and almost a commonplace remark 
that unless the special training of a lawyer, a doctor, or an engineer 
for the practice of his profession is based upon a fair general education 
in classics or mathematics, in languages and history, the result must be 
unsatisfactory. I do not think it is the duty of the learned professions 
to hold examinations in subjects of general education, but until a 
thoroughly satisfactory echool-leaving examination has been established, 
the standard of which is maintained by some general educational 
authority, and the passing of which is compulsory on all who desire to 

wenter upon the special training required for the practice of a profession, 
it is inevitable that these preliminary examinations should be held, and 
that they should be under the supervision of those who are responsible 
for the training of men for these professions. At present, owing to 
the fact that by statute or by judge’s order made under the Solicitors 
Act, 1877, the passing of various outside examinations exempt the student 
from the Preliminary Examination of the Law Society, we cannot 
improve that examination, So long as examinations such as the Oxford 
and Cambridge Junior Lecal Examinations and those of the College of 
Preceptors entitle a successful candidate to exemption from our examina- 
tion, it is obviously impossible to raise our standard. In none of these 
examinations is classics, mathematics, hiscory, or any foreign language 
compulsory. They can be passed by lads of fourteen on arithmetic, 
music, drawing, botany, geography, and dictation, It is absurd that 
we should be compelled to allow youths to be articled with no better 
guarantee of general education than is afforded by such examinations, 
and T cannot but believe that the educational authorities throughout the 
country, and certainly our Universities, are prepared to recognise this. 
It would, T fear, be impossible to make the taking of an Arts degree a 
neceasary preliminary to the study of law, but it might, at least, be 
provided that no one should be allowed to enter as a student for our 
branch of the legal profeasion under eighteen years of age, and that 
‘hefore his name ia entered he should be required to produce a 
certificate that he has passed a thoroughly satisfactory school 
leaving examination, and until such a standard examination has 
been established existing exemptions from our Preliminary of 














the character above referred to should be abolished, so that 
the standard of our own examination may be raised. I have 
admitted that it is not practicable to make the taking of an Arts d 
necessary before entering on the study of the law, but I cannot pass 
from the point without saying how much I myself owe to the fact that 
I did not enter on articles or touch a law book for more than five years 
after leaving school. I spent the interval in reading for an Arts degree 
at two Universities. I worked with reasonable diligence during the 
whole of that time at a variety of general subjects, chiefly mathematics, 
and though at two-and-twenty I had not read a word of law, I entered 
upon the preparation for my profession with very great advantages over 
those who had begun their legal training immediately on leaving school. 
I think those who follow us in the practice of the law will find it difficult 
to realise that both branches of the profession went for so long a time 
without insisting upon any systematic study of law, and until recent 
years without enforcing any test of -knowledge before admission to 
practice. My father told me that when he was admitted to the pro- 
fession in the year 1821 a judge certified his fitness as the result of a 
short conversation on the subject of the beauty of the Vale of Ev > 
where he had been articled, and the charming manners of the solicitor 
in whose office he had served. In this respect our record is rather more 
satisfactory than that of the other branch of the legal profession. A 
public examination as a condition precedent to admission as a solicitor 
has existed since the year 1836, but it was not until 1872 that a similar 
rule came into existence for bar students. This state of things was 
condemned by the report of a Committee of the House of Commons in 
1846 and by a Royal Commission appointed in 1855. The Committee of 
1846 reported that no legal education of a public nature worthy of the 
name was then to be had, and it is worthy of note that although we 
have made some progress since that time a a deal of that report is 
by no means ancient history at the present . The report compares 
the state of affairs in this respect in England with the position on the 
European continent and in America, pointing out that we had no scien- 
tific teachers of law—‘t men who, unembarrassed by the small practical 
interests of the profession, are enabled to apply themselves exclusively 
to law as a science and to claim by their writings and decisions the 
reverence of their profession, not in one country only, but in all where 
such laws are administered.” The report goes on to refer to th® fact 
that legal education‘on the Continent was conducted in connection with 
the Universities in which jurisprudence often formed the chief faculty, 
and that, through the legal faculty, supplied by numerous courses and 
tested by efficient examinations, not only the future lawyer, jurist, 
civilian, and solicitor, but the future diplomatist and official must 
necessarily pass. In considering our own shortcomings in the matter 
of legal education, it is instructive, and I may say humiliating, to look 
at what has been done in other countries. This is dealt with shortly by 
Lord Russell in his admirable address on legal education delivered in 
Lincoln’s-inn Hall in 1895. He mentions that in 1894 there were in the 
United States 72 law schools attended by 7,600 law students taught 
by some 500 professors. The Harvard Law School is probably the 
best known of these. According to the figures I have been 
able to obtain, there were 150 students at Harvard in 1885, 
550 in 1899, and 719 in 1908. Let me take one other example. [ 
have received from a legal friend in the United States the current report 
of the law school connected with the University of Michigan, in which 
he is interested. From this it appears that there are in attendance at 
that school 958 students taught by some thirty professors. It i5 possible 
that | am addressing some who do not know the nature of the teaching 
at these American law schools. If so, may I commend to ule ge 
Professor Dicey’s captivating article on * The Teaching of English Law 
at Harvard,” which appeared in the Contemporary Review of November, 
1899, and which has since been reprinted in pamphlet form. No one 
after reading that article can fail to recognise how far we are behind 
the United States in this matter. Professor Dicey says: “ The Pro- 
fessorse of Harvard have throughout America finally dispelled the 
inveterate delusion that law is a handicraft to be practised by rule of 
thumb und learned only by apprenticeship in chambers or offices. They 
have convinced the leaders of the har that the common law of 

is a science, that it rests on valid grounds of reason which can so 
explained by men who have mastered its principles as to be thoroughly 
understood by students whose aim is success in the practice of the 
law.” Professor Dicey goes on to point out that the legal education at 
Harvard Law School is not only scientific but exceedingly practical. 
The law clubs and moot. courts are institutions connected with the hw 
school in which cases are angued with all the paraphernalia of judge. 
advocates and jurvmen, not omitting an intelligent audience of Jumor 
students, before whom the whole proceedings are conducted. Moreover, 
many of the lectures take the form of a discussion on decided cases, 
“It is the Socratic method applied to law and is infinitely stimulating. 
The best evidence of the practical character of the legal education at 
Harvard is that those who take the best places in the Harvard Law 
School are recognised as the most desirable men for practical work, and 
as a rule secure positions in offices from the first, I hope it may be 
found possible to establish a practice class (which would include seach 
a moot court) in connection with the teaching given dy our own society. 
Such a class, if conducted by the right men, would be very useful to 
all articled clerks, and especially to those who, serving their articles in 
small provincial towns or in small offices, do not get the opportunity 
of seeing a large variety of practice. Before kaving this branch of the 
subject I must refer shortly to the way in which the matter is dealt 
with on the Continent of Europe. Lord Russell, in his above 
referred to, deals with the matter very briefly, bat in the Tew Pimes 
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of the 23rd November, 1895, Mr. Jenks, our own principal and director 
of legal studies, sets out in a convenient and concise form the nature 
of the preparation required in the various European States before 
students are admitted to the practice of the law, and he points out 
that in all cases, whether the legal profession is divided into two 
branches or is united, and whether service under articles is compulsory 
or voluntary, a course of legal study at «a university for from two to 
tive years followed by an examination is universal. In my judgment the 
time is ripe for making attendance at a recognised law school compulsory 
before entering upon articles, and I venture to suggest that after passing 
a preliminary examination in general education, such as that above 
suggested, every student should be required to attend an-approved law 
school for two years, devoting his whole time to the lectures and classes 
and studying law with recognised law teachers, and he should be 
called upon at the end of each year to pass an examination with a view 
of testing his knowledge of the subjects studied during the previous 
year. Having passed these examinations successfully he would be 
eligible to enter into articles, which might be for a term of three years, 
and he should then be called upon to pass our final examination, which, 
in view of the examinations passed before articles, should be of a more 
general and practical character with a view of testing, as far as can 
be done by examination, the capacity of the student for the practice of 
the law. I would suggest that a student who has graduated in arts 
before entering a law school might be allowed to take his entire legal 
course in four years instead of five by shortening his term of articles 
to two years. I know that in making these suggestions—which, of 
course, are my own, and carry no authority behind them—it will be 
said that I am striking a blow at the time-honoured system of training 
by articles, but my work on the Legal Education Committee of the 
Council has convinced me that it is impossible to crowd into the same 
years the study of law and the work of the office. One or the other 
suffers. If the articled clerk is keen to study law, and his principal is 
accommodating, he succeeds in giving a good deal of his time to his 
legal reading and classes; but if, as is often the case, he becomes at 
once immersed in the work of the office, or his principal makes a point 
of early and late attendance, or he is articled where he has no oppor- 
tunity of getting any help in pursuing his legal studies, he acquires little 
knowledge of law, and either fails in his examination, or relies upon a 
few months’ special preparation. It will, no doubt, be said that such 
a preparation as I have suggested involves an expenditure of time and 
money, which many in this country who desire their sons to enter the 
legal profession cannot afford. I think it should be a sufficient answer 
to this to say that the training necessary for the «practice of any 
learned profession must involve a very considerable expenditure of both 
time and money, and that it is not desirable in the interests either of 
our profession, or of the public, for whose benefit the profession exists, 
that the standard of education or preparation should be lowered for 
the purpose of mecting this difficulty. But the course of study and 
“preparation which I have indicated is surely not open to any serious 
objection on this ground. No one can reasonably object to the 
moderate standard of general education which I have suggested, and 
as it is obviously impossible to admit a solicitor to practice until he is 
twenty-one, a curriculum which ends at twenty-three surely cannot be 
objected to as taking too long a time. It is true that at present the 
articled clerk can serve the whole term of his articles and obtain 
admission to the Roll without leaving his native town except for 
the purpose of sitting for his examinations. But is this as it 
should be? It is impossible in preparing either for the Bar or 
for the medical profession, and I am sure that it would be for 
the benefit of our branch of the profession if it were impossible 
in our own. Centres of legal teaching have now been established, 
varying, of course, considerably in completeness and _ equip- 
ment, in a good many places in England and Wales. Most 
of these receive grants from our society. The list at the present time 
includes London, Oxford, Cambridge, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, Bristol, Swansea, Aberystwyth, Brighton 
‘for Sussex), Nottingham, and last, but not least, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Assuming all these to comply with the necessary requirements which 
would have to be laid down to entitle their curriculum to recognition 
when a term of study at a law school is made compulsory—and obviously 
they would have to fall into line—a two years’ course of study at one 
or other of these places would be within reach of a very large proportion 
of those who desire to prepare for the law, and at a modest cost, and 
those who do not live within reach of a centre of legal education must 
be prepared to do what every other student has to do who desires to 
qualify for a learned profession. I am satisfied that if our profession 
is to take in the future the position which we all desire, we must face 
this question of systematic legal education; we must deal with it boldly 
and effectively, and whether we refer to the example set us in the 
matter of legal education in other civilised States, or to the analogy 
afforded by other learned professions, we must recognise that the time 
has come when we should insist upon a proper legal education before 
admission to practice. Lord Russel] of Killowen, in his address already 
referred to, urged strongly the establishment of a great central echool 
of law in the Metropolis. He referred to the fact that the movement 
for the establishment of such a law school was inaugurated in 1868 
by the late Mr. Jevons, a distinguished member of our branch of the 
— practising at Liverpool, and wae taken up by Sir Roundell 
almer in the House of Commons in 1872, and again in 1877, when, as 
Lord Selborne, he introduced a Bill into the House of Lords on the 
ject. More recently the matter has taken shape in the proposals of 
Sir Robert Finlay for the establishment of a Jaw school in which the 
four inne of court and the Law Society were to take the leading part. 





Our society gave those proposals their warm support, and when, owing 
to opposition in one or two quarters, Sir Robert Finlay found it neces- 
sary to postpone the matter, the council passed a resolution expressing 
its regret, and at the same time pledging itself to give Sir Robert their 
support when it became sible again to press the scheme. I feel cer- 
tain that beforeSong such a school of law will be established—a school 
which will be a centre of legal education for the whole Empire. As Lord 
Russell pointed out, there is hardly any system of civilised law which 
does not govern the legal relations of the King’s subjects in some portion 
of the Empire, and for all these different systems the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council is the ultimate Court of Appeal. Such a echool of 
law should provide for the training not only of members of the bar and 
of our own branch of the profession, but for all who are called upon to 
administer justice in any part of our Empire as civil servants or as 
magistrates or in any other capacity. The nucleus of such a school 
already exists in the teaching given in connection with the inns of court 
and our own society, and the financial question will not, I think, be a 
difficult problem. It will be my earnest desire, if the time is considered 
ripe for another effort, to do what I can to assist in carrying out the 
scheme. . . . 
LAND TRANSFER. 


There is one subject upon which there is little to be said that has 
not been said before, and yet I cannot omit all reference to Land 
Transfer. It is usual to dispose of the objection taken by members 
of our profession to compulsory registration of titles by attributing it 
to a selfish desire on their part to maintain a costly system of con- 
veyancing for their own benefit. This is a convenient way of settling 
the question, because it has the two-fold advantage of discrediting the 
objector and avoiding the necessity of dealing with his objections. I 
confess it surprises me that so many people who would never for a 
moment admit that they are themselves actuated by any but the highest 
and most disinterested motives are so slow to give them who disagree 
with them credit for the same honesty. ‘There have been in our time 
many most important reforms in legal procedure both in conveyancing 
and in the conduct of litigation. Many of us recollect the enormous 
length of bills of complaint in Chancery, with the interrogatories and 
answers which followed. ‘The reduction in the length of these documents 
and the simplification of pleadings and procedure in litigation must at 
the time have very seriously affected the profits of many firms, but I 
am not aware that any opposition to these great reforms came on this 
account from our profession. Why, then, should we now be accused of 
opposing this change on selfish grounds? I do not wish on this occasion 
to be drawn into a discussion of the questions at issue between the 
supporters and opponents of the system of compulsory registration. 
The matter is still sub judice. The report of the Scottish Commission 
which has been considering the question of the extension of the system 
to Scotland is still delafed, and the English Commission is still sitting. 
1 will, therefore, deal only in a few words with the question as it 
strikes me. Why is it more costly to deal with land than to deal with 
stocks and shares? Surely because you can create so many different 
interests in land, and hold it subject to so many restrictions and ease- 
ments. I may create life estates, estates tail and other interests in land. 
I can mortage it, lease it; and underlease it. I can sell the surface while 
retaining the minerals, or vice versd. I can create restrictions as to user, 
I can create rights of way and other easements. I can do none of these 
things with my stocks and shares. If I want to settle or mortgage my 
stocks I must vest them absolutely in a person who becomes the owner for 
all purposes, and I must take a declaration of trust from him which 
does not affect this title to deal with the stocks as he likes. ‘Moreover, 
in dealing with land, it is vital to see that it is accurately described 
by plan or otherwise, and that its boundaries are defined. All this 
must mean expense, whether there is a register or whether there is 
not. If all land were held and conveyed in fee simple; if you could 
ignore mortgages, leases, easements, restrictive covenants, and the 
like; if there were no copyholds, no Jand held in gavelkind or borough 
English, or other local custom, and you could (subject only to the neces- 
sity for clearly defining what land you are dealing with) transfer it 
as easily and as cheaply as your stock, and whether the deed of transfgy 
was or was not registered would be a comparatively unimportant 
question. The vast majority of smal] owners in this country do deal 
with their Jand in this simple fashion, They know nothing of settle 
ments—of estates tail and the like—and that is why so much of the 
conveyancing in this country under the existing system is easy and 
cheap. I know this is so. It is not a question of opinion. And this 
is, I believe, why there is no real demand throughout the country 
for a system of compulsory registration. The man in the street is not 
penalised by the present system. He is, on the whole, satisfied with 
it, and he hae a shrewd impression (which I believe is well founded) 
that he will not better his position by having his conveyancing done 
for him by a department of the State. To put it in a sentence, you 
can reduce the cost of dealing with land by simplifying the law relating 
to the tenure of land far more effectively than by chtnging the system 
of transfer, If I am right in this, then surely much of what has been 
said on the subject is beside the mark. The supporters of compulsory 
registration point to the fact that under the present system of con- 
veyancing the same title is constantly being reinvestigated on every 
dealing with the land, thus putting unnecessary expense upon the 
owner, This ig quite true, but it ie not difficult to suggest a remedy 
for this, apart from any question of registration. On the other hand, 
the opponents of compulsory registration point to the fact that difficul- 
ties and complications frequently arise in the Land Registry, and that 
it will be necessary, in order to make a registry pay ite way, to increase 
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the fees until there will be little to choose between the two systems. That 

is also true; but it will always be costly under any system to deal 

with difficult and complicated questions. If land reformers would 

turn their attention to the simplification of the law of real property, 

the question of land transfer would, in my judgment, settle itself. 
Tue Cracurr System AND THE County Courts. 

There is another subject with which I feel bound to deal in titis 
address, if only because the 7'imes, in a legal article published at the 
beginning of August, was good enough to invite me to do so, I feel 
considerable doubt whether what I have to say will help to remove 
the difficulties which have hitherto stood in the way of 
a satisfactory solution of the question, but I will do what 
I can. During the last fifty years we have seen an ‘enormous 
growth in the work of the county courts, and side by side with this we 
have seen 6o considerable a diminution in the civil business dealt with on 
circuit that it has come to be generally recognised that the existing 
circuit arrangements are not suited to the conditions of modern life. 
Many present have no doubt read the report of the Committee appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor in July, 1908, to inquire into certain matters 
of county court procedure, over which Sir Gorell Barnes, now Lord 
Gorell, presided. The report is, I think, a very valuable, certainly a 
very interesting, document. It contains a short history of the growth 
of the jurisdiction of the county courts, and it also deals with the state 
of business in the King’s Bench Division, and with the diminution of 
circuit business and the causes thereof. The statistics quoted in the 
report bring home in a very forcible way some facts of the highest 
importance which, I am bound to confess, I was not so familiar with 
as I ought to have been. One is the very small proportion of plaints 
entered in the county court in which there is any real dispute. Another 
is the very small proportion of cases involving amounts exceeding £50. 
A third is the insignificant number of civil cases tried at assizes in all 
but a few places. I cannot here make more than a passing reference to 
the figures, but I find that in 1907, out of more than a million and a 
quarter plaints issued in the county courts less than 3,000 were for sums 
above £50, and only 16,000 were for sums over £20. Further, that in 
more than 98 per cent, of the cases the plaintiff recovered judgment, 
and that the average amount of the judgments was under £3. The 
figures in the City of London Court tell very much the same tale, except 
that the average amount recovered was a trifle larger. It is clear from 
these figures that while a vast amount of the business of the county 
courts consists of the collection of small debts, the more important 
contested matters, though small in number when compared with the 
total number of plaints issued, are not small numerically when com- 
pared with the number of actions tried in the King’s Bench Division, 
whether in London or on circuit; and the number is increasing, and 
likely to increase, apart from any question of a further extension of the 
jurisdiction of the county courts. Then as to the business on circuit. 
The figures are set out in tabular form in the report of the Committee, 
and a glancé at those tables shows at what a limited number of places 
there is any substantial civil business. It also shows where the business 
might be concentrated if-it is decided to establish provincial centres for 
High Court work. Take the Northern Circuit. In the two years 1906 
and 1907 394 civil cases were tried or otherwise disposed of on that 
circuit ; 378 of these were tried at Manchester and Liverpool and sixteen 
at the other three places on the circuit—Appleby, Carlisle, and Lan- 
caster, * On the Oxford Circuit, omitting Birmingham, which is common 
to both the Midland and the Oxford Circuits, only sixty-nine cases were 
tried in the two years on the whole circuit, and for the purpose of 
hearing these sixty-nine cases the judges had to sit in eight different 
towns. At two circuit towns in 1907 there was no civil business at all, 
and at another town there was only one case. It is unnecessary to 
multiply figures, because it is impossible to justify the waste of 
judicial power caused by a continuance of the present system. The 
question was dealt with by the Judicature Commission in their 
reports of 1869 and 1872, and in 1892 the Council of the Judges, 
while advising that a circuit: system should be continued, pointed out 
that at forty out of the fifty-six circuit towns at which civil cases were 
then tried the average number of cases was so small that the sending of 
a judge there to try civil cases was a waste of judicial time which was 
injurious to the due administration of the law; and they proposed that 
all civil cases should be tried at eighteen places named in their reso- 
lution, convenience of access being the principle of allocation. This 
suggestion points obviously to one solution of the difficulty. If the High 
Court cases now tried on circuit could be tried at, say, twelve centres at. 
which judges of the High Court would sit during the year as often 
and as long as necessary to dispose of the work, this would lead to a 
great. economy of judicial time, and I suggest that this should be tried 
experimentally as a substitute for the present system. Personally, I 
should ibe in favour of dealing with the question on these lines without 
attempting, at the present time at any rate, any further enlargement of 
the general jurisdiction of the county courts. Lord Gorell’s Committee 
set out four suggestions as to the best means of dieposing of civil business 
in the provinces outside the present jurisdiction of the county 
courts, and the suggestion made by the judges in 1892 is one 
of these, and the one which the committee recommend as 
likely to remove the existing dissatisfaction. It is in dealing 
with the question of enlarging the jurisdiction of the county courts 
that the chief difficulties arise. Everyone is aware that in the superior 
courts the bar have exclusive right of audience, while in the county 
courts solicitors have the same right of audience as the bar, except that, 


under section 72 of the County Courts Act of 1888 the solicitor acting | 


generally in the matter for the litigant must himself appear and cannot 





retain another solicitor as an advocate. When the jurisdiction of the ° 
county courts was by the Act of 1903 increased to £100 the right of 
audience remained unchanged, but it is common knowledge that the 
opposition to that measure, which was so ably piloted through Parlia- 
ment by Sir Albert Rollit, came entirely from the bar, and it is also 
common knowledge that the Bill was carried in the face of this opposi- 
tion, not because the solicitors approved of the Bill, but because the 
chambers of commerce throughout the country supported it. Lomt 
Gorell’s Committee, in recommending that increased jurisdiction should 
be given to the county courts, put forward as one suggestion for a 
solution of the audience question, though they do not definitely recom- 
mend, that the bar should have exclusive audience in cases over a 
fixed amount in certain parts of the court’s jurisdiction, and that if 
exclusive audience were given to the bar in certain courts or cases there 
should be as to other courts or cases some relaxation of the restrictions 
imposed by section 72 of the County, Courts Act, 1888. I am bound 
to say that this suggestion does not commend itselt to me, looking at it 
as I am honestly trying to do in the interests of the public, and I have 
been strongly confirmed in my opinion by the views expressed by the 
representatives of the provincial law societies at a meeting held in 
London just before the Vacation. I think if I were a member of the 
public litigating in the county court, I should like to have the option of 
either entrusting ~ my case entirely to my solicitor or of 
directing him to instruct a barrister, and I should be annoyed 
to be told by my solicitor that as my claim was for £51 I 
was bound to incur the expense of instructing a barrister, but 
that if I was willing to reduce my claim to £49 19s. he could 
appear for me. My soicitor might be a skilled advocate, familiar with 
all the circumstances and quite capable of dealing with the case in 
court, and it might well be that the case had to be tried at some pro- 
vincial town at which the only barrister available was a young and 
possibly an incompetent person. Why should 1 be compelled under 
such circumstances to incur additional expense and take the conduct 
of the case in court out of the hands of my solicitor in order to piace 
it in the hands of a person in whom I had no confidence’? It will be 
within the recollection of those I am addressing that the Lord Chan- 
cellor recently introduced a County Courts Bill, the first clause of which 
gave unlimited jurisdiction to county courts to hear and determine any 
actions which could be commenced in the High Court notwithstandMmy 
that the claim was for more than £100, subject to the absolute right 
of the defendant to remove it to the High Court. Two amendments to 
this clause were placed on the paper, one by Lord Halsbury to omit 
the clause altogether, the other by Lord Gorell, which proposed to give 
to the bar the exclusive right of audience in cases over £50; at the 
same time, by way of compensation, allowing solicitors to instruct their 
own managing clerks to appear for them, or, in trifling cases under £5, 
to instruct another solicitor. Lord Halsbury’s amendment was adopted 
by a small majority, and, therefore, Lord Gorell’s amendment was not 
discussed, and the Bill has been withdrawn. I find it somewhat difficult 
to understand the objection raised to clause 1 of the Bill. At the 
present time the county court has by ‘consent unlimited jurisdiction, 
but the plaintiff and defendant must consent before the plaint can be 
issued. Under clause 1 of the Lord Chancellor's Bill no previous consent 
would have been necessary, but the defendant could have had the case 
transferred to the superior court as a matter of right. I should not have 
thought that the change proposed would have materially increased the 
number of important cases tried in the county court. In cases of this 
magnitude the parties are nearly always represented by a solicitor, and 
if 1 were representing a defendant who did not wish his case tried in 
the county court it would make no’ difference to me whether I stopped 
the plaintiff from proceeding in the county court by refusing my consent 
before proceedings commenced or by removing the case after the plaint 
was issued. Whether, however, the law remains as at present or 
clause 1 of the Bill becomes law, I fail altogether to see what this has 
to do with the audience question. If it is right and proper for a 
solicitor as the law now stands to conduct a case in the county court 
where the amount in dispute is over £100 (the plaintiff and defendant 
consenting to have the case so tried), why is he to be forbiddén to 
conduct the same case where the plaintiff has begun the proceedings in 
the county court and the defendant is satistied to let it remain there? 
I have a great respect for the opinion of Lord Gorell and of the 
members of the bar who, as members of the Lord Chancellor's Com- 
mittee, favoured the suggestion on similar lines put forward in that 
committee’s report, bat I cannot avoid the conclusion that they have 
looked at the question too much from the standpoint of the bar. 
Obviously the diminution of business on circuit, the growth of a local 
bar in many provincial towns, and the increase of important 
business in the county courts has seriously affected the 
bar, not only by diminishing the amount of their work but by 
decentralising the bar and making it increasingly difficult to apply to 
its members those strict rules etiquette which they have always 
regarded, and I think rightly, as so important in the conduct of 
advocacy. This point comes out very clearly in the committee's report. 
‘We venture (they say) to express the hope that in any legislation 
which is contemplated, due regard will be had to the important point 
of not weakening the ition of the bar.”” And again, in —— 
that notwithstanding the defects in our system the administration o 
justice in this country in civil cases as well as in criminal is more 
satisfactory than in any other country in the world, they say, ‘* We 
believe this is due in a great measure to the unique position of the 
bar, and any change in the jurisdiction of our superior and inferior 
courts which would substantially alter that position would have very 
far-reaching consequences.”’ I feel the force of all this, but is 
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not one simple answer to it? In any question affecting the administra- 

tion of justice the public are entitled to have the first and the last 

word. The courts exist for the litigant, not for those who represent 

him. The question of audience is not one to be decided either by the 

bar or by the solicitors, or by a compromise of the question between 

the two branches of the profession, but by the public. We have to ask 

ourselves how the litigant can most economically and conveniently get 

his differences with his opponent heard and determined, and if we 

can determine this question no difference as to right of audience can 

be allowed to stand in the way of any amendment of the law which 
the interests of the public require. 

There are several other matters which have engaged the attention 
of the Council during the past year on which I should like to say 
something, but I must not extend this address unduly. Moreover, the 
annual report of the Council presented at the general meeting of the 
society in July deals with these. I will therefore confine myself to a 
very brief reference to one or two matters only. Our attempts at 
legislation have been unsuccessful not on account of any want of 
energy on our part, nor on account of any serious opposition to our 
proposals, but because it has become well nigh impossible for a private 
member to pass a Bill of any kind through Parliament even when it 
raises no contentious questions. Our Bills to amend the Conveyancing 
Act and the Settled Land Act are admittedly excellent measures, and 
if even a few hours could have been given to them by the House of 
Commons they would probably have passed without any serious oppo- 
sition, but Government business has made progress with any other 
measures impossible. Another Bill prepared by the Council to amend 
the law of customary freeholds and freeholds subject to peculiar 
customs would have very much simplified conveyancing by abolishing, 
with due regard to existing interests, special customs relating to the 
tenure of land, but it has shared the fate of the other Bills and for 
the same reason. I cannot pass from this subject without saying how 
much we are indebted to Mr. Hills, a comparatively recently elected 
member of our Council, for the great help he has given us in the House 
of Commons in our efforts to carry these Bills. A series of articles on 

‘Solicitors’ Rights and Wrongs,”’ which recently appeared in a legal 
paper, created considerable interest, and the points raised in those 
articles were very carefully—and I may say very sympathetically— 
considered by a Special Committee of the Council, of Which I was a 
member. The complaint (stated in general terms) was that business 
which under the existing law, or by analogy to the existing law, should 
be exclusively conducted by solicitors was, in fact, largely done by 
unqualified persons. The various classes of cases referred to in the 
articles were gone through, ana reluctantly but unanimously the com- 
mittee presented a purely negative report. The committee pointed out 
that in certain cases the existing law is successfully enforced—as when 
unqualified persons by threatening to take proceedings on behalf of 

* ether persons hold themselves out to be solicitors—in other cases (as 
when law stationers act in Probate business as agents for country 
eolicitors) it was pointed out that the chief offenders are the solicitors 
themselves ; in other cases the committee could only refer to the utter 
hopelessness of going to Parliament for the protection desired, a pro- 
tection which (in view of the fact that we pay a substantial annual tax 
for liberty to practise) I think we are entitled to on some of the points 

The fact is, and with this I must conclude, that this is not an 


raised. 
age of privilege. Let me illustrate this by a reference to the medical 
profession. I believe it would be a most desirable thing if only duly 


ualified medical men were allowed to prescribe for and attend patients. 
here is, however, nothing to prevent a quack from selling the most 
pernicious drugs if only they do not contain a scheduled poison, or a 
man absolutely ignorant of anatomy from performing a surgical opera 
tion, and although in some of our Colonies this is forbidden by law, 
the medical profession have vainly urged legislation on the same lines 
in the Mother Country. I am satisfied that our profession has a great 
future before it. The increase of population and of wealth and the 
constantly increasing need for the closest application by every man to 
his own particular occupation if he desires to succeed, and I might 
add the fact that so many people have neither the inclination nor the 
Capacity to manage their own pecuniary affairs, must, as it seems to 
me, always leave plenty of work for a body of men of education, 
integrity, and capacity who have made the laws of their country their 
special study. Only let us take heéd that we do not live in the past. 
We must move with the times. We must not sit still and allow the 
public to think if they require advice on questions of account that they 
must necessarily go to an accountant—if they require advice in dealing 
with land and houses that they must necessarily consult a land agent 
oF surveyor—if they want a trust expeditiously and economically ad- 
ministered that they must needs go to a trust company or to a banker, 
or even to a public trustee. I say nothing against any of these people. 
I have no doulst they are for the most part competent and useful persons 
bat # I am not competent to understand and criticise a trust or a 
business account, or to protect the interests of a client in dealing with 
his real and leasehold property, or to administer an estate under a will 
wr settlement, I 2am certainly not a competent solicitor. I would call 
in the services of all these gentlemen as and when required, but my 
experience after forty years’ hard work as a solicitor convinces me that 
as @ profession we can hold our own in competition with all these 
gentlemen, and that if we lose our business it will be because we do 
- adayt our training and our methods to the exigencies of the present 

¥. 


Mr. R. Prevs (president of the Newcastle Law Society) moved a 


hearty vote of thanks to the President for his address, which was carried 
by acclamation. 


Next YEArR’s MEETING. 


Mr. C. E, Parry (Bristol), on behalf of the Bristol Law Society, gave 
the society a very hearty invitation to hold next year’s meeting at 
Bristol, 
_The Prrsipent said the Council most cordially accepted the in- 
vitation. 

LanD TRANSFER ACT. 
Mr. J. S. Rusrystern (London) called attention to that part of the 
President’s address in which he referred to land transfer, and moved 
the following resolutions:—That with regard to the land transfer con- 
troversy this meeting desires to place the following views on record: 
(1) That it is to be regretted that the Scotch Royal Commission, appointed 
as far back as May, 1906, on registration of title, has not yet presented 
its report, and all the more as the delay has given rise to the belief that 
the report is being purposely kept back because the conclusions arrived 
at are not favourable to the continuance of the system of registration, 
and are therefore not in accordance with the predilections of the authori- 
ties. (2) That the last land transfer rules, issued on the Ist of January, 
1909, have by their arbitrary provisions, and by largely increasing the 
registration fees, made it clear that a system of official land registration 
must necessarily impede the free transter of property, and coneequently 
depreciate its value. (3) That the expense, complications, and dangers 
of the registration system are so pronounced and indisputable that it is 
in the urgent interests of the public that the Privy Council should forth- 
with use the power given them by Section 20 of the Land Transfer Act, 
1897, to revoke the Order compulsorily applying the system to the County 
of London, and that property owners should be left free to register or 
not, as they deem best in their own interests. 
A number of suggestions were made as to alterations in the resolutions. 
The PresipeEntT said that on the motion of Mr. Rubinstein a resolution 
upon the subject of land transfer had been passed at the Provincial 
Meeting in Birmingham last year, and that resolution had been pressed, 
so far as the Council could do so, upon the Lord Chancellor. It was 
a very delicate thing to tell the Lord Chancellor to appoint more people 
upon a commission which was already sitting. The late President, Mr. 
J. S. Beale, took a great interest in the matter, and did his utmost with 
the Lord Chancellor; but the Lord Chancellor met his representations 
in silence. So that nothing further could be done. A gentleman, 
whose mouth was closed to-day, was present at this meeting, who was 
a member of the commission, and he had given a great deal of attention 
to the subject. He had seen that the views of the Council had been 
put most fully before the commission. The Council had a standing 
committee sitting throughout the year which dealt with the matter. 
They had been in immediate communication with the associated country 
law societies. The evidence of the Council and of the country law 
societies had been very carefully prepared, and the Council had been 
watching the matter, and had taken care that the evidence the pro- 
fession desired to put forward should be brought before both the 
Scotch Commission and the London Commission, and the commissioners 
had heard them fully. He was glad to hear they had issued their 
circular. It was a curious circular. It said they had heard the 
evidence of people who were not so very much concerned in the matter, 
the lawyers, who thought they should not have registration, and that 
they had not heard evidence from the people really concerned, the 
public, and they had invited the various councils to say what they 
thought about the matter. He was very glad they had done so, and 
he was very interested to know what replies they would get. But he 
thought they had done the right thing. The public were the parties 
concerned, and if there was any suspicion of the evidence given by 
officials and lawyers the evidence of the public would set them right. 
In his opinion the public would have little to say in favour of com- 
pulsory registration. Mr. Morton had been in close communication 
with the Council with regard to country evidence, and the Council had 
carefully kept the two distinct. The Council had said why compulsory 
registration should be removed in the case of London, and the country 
had said why they thought it should not be inflicted upon them. He 
ventured to think it was now a question rather of prudence with 
regard to the resolutions. He thought the third resolution ‘most 
unwise. It was inviting the answer which it was absolutely certain 
would be given. It was the sort of question he should ask if he 
wanted a particular answer. It was saying: ‘‘ Will you at once and 
forthwith exercise the powers given to you?’’ The answer was obvious. 
The most junior clerk in the Privy Council Office would reply at 
once: *‘ Whilst the commission is sitting we regret we can take no 
action.”’ Obviously if the report was not unanimous, or if it was against 
compulsory registration, that would be the course the Council would 
press strongly upon them. The committee of the Council dealing with 
the matter met almost every week, and the council Would not hesitate 
to press the matter very strongly whether the resolution was passed 
or not. 

The first resolution, on being put, was carried, with an amendment 
accepted by Mr. Rubinstein, striking out all the words after ‘‘ has not 
yet presented its report.’ 

The second resolution was agreed to, the word ‘arbitrary ’’ being 
struck out and the words ‘‘and compulsory ’’ being inserted after 
the word “ official.”’ 

The third resolution was withdrawn at the suggestion of the Vice- 
President. 
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Mr. Frank Marsuatt, B.A., read a paper on 
Tue Circuit System. 


The question of the best. method of providing for the disposal of pro- 
vincial litigation has been the subject of repeated discussion for many 
years past, and of a certain amount of experiment during recent years, 
but no one can pretend that the existing state of affairs is satisfactor 
or worthy of a country which boasts of a charter of liberties, dating back 
for nearly seven centuries, which declares “To no man will we sell or 
deny or delay right or justice.” The subject has recently been brought 
into prominence by the report of the committee appointed to inquire 
into certain matters relating to county courts and by the introduction 
by the Lord Chancellor of a Bill to amend the law relating to county 
courts. The first clause of the Bill (which gave unlimited jurisdction 
to the county courts in common law cases sw>ject to a right of removal 
into the High Court by the defendant where the claim exceeded £100) 
having been thrown out on the motion of Lord Halsbury, the Bil] has 
been withdrawn, and, in the present state of parliamentary business, 
any immediate legislation can scarcely be anticipated. The importance 
of the question cannot, however, be gainsaid, and the Provincial Meeting 
of the Law Society seems an appropriate opportunity for its considera- 
tion. Solicitors may at least claim to have practical and first-hand 
acquaintance with the problem to be solved, and some of them, at any 
rate, consider that its solution does not lie in an increase of the juris- 
diction of the existing county courts. The committee referred to, of 
which Lord Gorell was chairman, was appointed “ to consider the rela- 
tions now subsisting between the High Court of Justice and the county 
courts, and to report whether any and what alteration or modification 
should be made in those relations and consequently in the jurisdiction 
and practice of the county courts,” but in considering the matters 
referred to them the committee came to the conclusion that the real 
question for their determination was “ What is the ‘best way of dealing 
with that work, which is, or owght to be, disposed of in the provinces 
and is beyond the present jurisdiction of the county courts? ” and they 
state that in their recommendations they have borne in mind that any 
changes should not interfere with the speedy trial of small cases and the 
maintenance of a very simple and inexpensive procedure for such cases, 
and yet should meet the oh. demand of the country for increased 
facilities for dealing with asl Jitigation locally, expeditiously, and 
economically, and especially litigation in cases of a mercantile nature. 
This statement of the principles on which the necessary changes should 
be made will no doubt commend themselves to all, but there will 
doubtless be wide divergence of opinion as to what the actual changes 
should be. The committee considered four suggestions as the best 
means of dealing with the question, and, the object of this 
paper being mainly to stimulate discussion, it seems desirable 
to mention them ihere, as each may not improbably find supporters. 
They are: (1) That the county courts should become part of the High 
Court, with unlimited jurisdiction in actions, but subject to a right 
on the part of a defendant to have any case in which the amount 
sought ‘to ‘be recovered should exceed a certain limit transferred to 
the superior branch of the High Court; (2) that the county courts 
should remain with their present constitution, but should have un- 
limited, or at any rate much enlarged, jurisdiction in actions, subject 
to a right of transfer as aforesaid ;(3) that provincial or district courts 
should be established for cases not left to the county courts; (4) that 
the circuit system should be remodelled so as to concentrate the civil 
work in centres, and that more time should be allowed and more con- 
venient arrangements made for the disposal of ‘business. In the 
opinion of the committee, the last of these suggestions affords the true 
solution of the problem, and as this is an opinion which I respectfully 
venture to share, without, however, agreeing with all the committee's 
recommendations, I propose in this paper to consider the means of 
riving practical effect to it. Before doing so, it is desirable to consider 
the objection that will no doubt be at once made by the supporters 
of other schemes, that the cecrease of work on circuit for years past 
is in itself a eufticient reason for looking for some other method of 
dealing with the difficulty. That circuit work has decreased of late 
years cannot be denied. The annual average of actions tried or other- 
wise disposed of in court. on circuit during twenty-five vears has been 
as follows :—1882-1886, 1,179.2; 1887-1891, 879.6; 1892-1895, 829.4; 
1897-1901, 819.4; 1902-1906, 763.2. The figures for 1906 and 1907 were 
620 and 580 respectively. The importance of these figures must not 
be overrated. They relate only to cases disposed of in Court, and 
take no account of the large number of cases disposed of out of Court 
after the cases have been set down for trial and briefs delivered. They 
must not be accepted as an index to the actual volume of circuit work. 
But to what is the admitted decline of work on circuit to be attributed ? 
By way of answer, T cannot in the first place do better than quote the 
finding of Lord Gorell’s Committee on this point. Tt is as follows :— 
“The great diminution of business on circuit is mainly, if not entirely, 
due to a prevailing dissatisfaction with the present system, the arrange- 
ments for which do not meet the needs of the day. The time which 
at present can be given ‘by the judges for circuit purposes is not 
adequate, and the result is that the trial of cases cannot take 
place with sufficient convenience, frequency, or continuity, and 
that times have to fixed which may or may not be 
enough for the work to be disposed of, and, if not, jate sittings 
under pressure, or postponement of cases, are necessary, and other 
inconveniences are occasioned. There is a constant pressure in the 
direction of curtailment, due to the requirements of London business 
and the consequent necessity for the return of the judges and counsel 

to London as soon as the assize business can be got through. Another 





reason for the diminution of business on circuit is that since actions 
have been tried in London at the same time as on circuit, it has become 
much more difficult than before to secure the services of counsel of 
established reputation on circuit. At a few assize towns the cause list 
is_ heavy enough to attract a good bar, but at the great majority of 
assize towns counsel do not habitually attend as they used to, and they 
have to be brought by heavy fees, and if they happen to be prevented 
at the last moment from coming, cannot easily ‘be replaced. The general 
result is that resort is had to London in some cases, in others the parties 
content themselves with arbitrations before courts of arbitration, or 
named arbitrators, or with the county court, or are forced to settle their 
disputes.’ The justice and moderation of the words I have quoted will, 
1 think, be generally acknowledged. In addition I would like to men- 
tion what seems to lie at the root of many of the causes of dissatiefaction 
with- the present system, viz.: an implicit assumption that there is some 
essential difference between the cases tried in the Strand and those tried 
in the provinces, and that every effort must be strained to secure 
adequate, deliberate, and continuous trials of the former, even if the 
result be that the latter are treated with comparative neglect. Leaving 
out of the question the Commercial Court, which I will consider later, 
if the cases which under a properly arranged circuit system would be 
tried in the country were eliminated from the cases tried in London, it 
would be found that the average London common law case is in no sense 
more important, whether regard be paid to the amount at stake or the 
questions of law involved, than the average of cases tried at assizes. 
No reason, except that they are not “provincial,” is forthcoming for 
granting exceptional treatment to the inhabitants of London and the 
neighbourhood. If justice is not to be denied or delayed to, any man, 
a plaintiff in Northumberland ought to be able to bring his case to trial 
at a convenient local centre as speedily after the cause of action arises 
as a plaintiff in a London suburb, and to have it tried there by a judge 
of the High Court as seriously and deliberately as it would be tried 
at the Royal Courts of Justice. Lord Gorell’s Committee justly urge 
as a very strong objection to the first of the four suggestions before 
quoted “that suitors in the provinces are entitled to have, and ought 
to have, facilities for the trial of their causes within their own districts 
before judges of the High Court, as it at present is conetituted, similar 
those enjoyed by suitor in London,” and in considering the suggestion 
to include in the Commissions of Assize the names of some of the county 
court judges they pertinently point out that it has never been suggested 
that any of the London work of the High Court should be dealt with by 
commissioners or others than the High Court judges, and that the country 
litigants should be in no different position from those in London. 
Ir 1892, the late Mr. Justice Cave, in his remarks on the Report of the 
Committee of the Council of Judges, said that the ideal circuit system 
is that twice in every year the judges should go circuit for the purposes 
of trying those causes which can be most conveniently and at least 
expense tried in the country; and that during the circuits the trial of 
causes in London should be suspended; and that this could only be 
done satisfactorily when the causes standing for trial in London had 
been practically disposed of before the judges started on circuit. He 
added, ‘‘So long as there is a long list of causes ready for trial in 
London, it will cause murmuring and discontent that the judges should 
leave that work undone in order to go into the country to do work there 
which is not at all more pressing nor more deserving of attention than 
the work in London, which has to be stopped while the judges are 
away.”’ Since those words were written, murmuring and discontent 
have spread throughout the length and breadth of the land at the 
work in the country being left undone or being unduly hustled in order 
that the judges may return to London to do work there which is not 
at all more pressing or more deserving of attention than the work in 
the country. How then are the conflicting claims of town and country 
to be adjusted? The obvious reply in the first place is by appointing 
more judges of the King’s Bench Division. It is unnecessary to labour 
this point in a mectiog Whe the present. The latest pronouncement on 
this point has been in the Report of Lord Gorell’s Committee, from 
which I again quote. ‘It has became definitely apparent, and will 
become more so, that the number of King’s Bench judges is insufficient 
for the work which they are now called upon to do, if they are to 
remain unassisted. They are always working at the highest pressure, 
and yet there are always arrears. The best arrangements which they 
can at present make are liable to and do break down, in consequence 
of the temporary illness or absence of a judge for any necessary reason, 
the occurrence of any specially heavy case on circuit or at the Central 
Criminal Court, and the circuits have to be, so to speak, starved in 
order to keep up the work in London.’’ It is understood that the Lord 
Chancellor is not satisfied as to the necessity of appointing additional 
judges. One can but hope that the Committee that has been appointed 
may eventually satisfy him and the Government of the pressing need 
which all who through their acquaintance with the facts are competent 
to express an opinion have admitted without hesitation or qualification. 
The next suggestion I wish to put forward is concerned with the work 
in London, and it is that the work of the Commercial Court should be 
united with the Admiralty work, which should be disassociated from 
the Probate and Divorce work. The Admiralty work is not enough to 
occupy one judge's entire time; the work of the Commercial Court, on 
the other hand, is more than sufficient for one =_—_ Two judges 
appointed on account of their special knowledge Admiralty and 
Commercial work, and sitting continuously, would be able to deal 
effectively with all that class of work, and afford the opportunity of 
forming a strong tribunal with the necessary machinery for dealing 
with the Admiralty and Commercial cases in a businesslike way which 
would command the confidence of business men. The advantages 
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of the procedure of the Commercial Court would be more fully 
secured by continuity of administrations and the services of 
the registrar and merchants could be applied to the assessment of 
damages in many cases of a commercial and not purely Admiralty nature 
—a method of procedure which would often be found of the greatest 
utility. A practice of the judge being assisted by assessors in technical 
cases, such as shipbuilding and engineering disputes, in the came way 
as he is assisted by the Trinity House Masters in Admiralty cases, 
might also be established with advantage. In the rules which the late 
President of the Admiralty Division issued last year (the Admiralty 
Division (1908) Short Cause Rules) the means were provided for adopting 
by consent in the Admiralty Division procedure similar to that of the 
Commercial Court. The very limited use that has been made of these 
rules is probably due to the fact that they can only be applied by 
consent, and that inasmuch as they depart from the ordinary rules and 
practice the client’s authority to consent must be obtained, and further 
that no appeal lies under the rules, except on a question of law, and 
then only by leave of the judge who tries the case. If a division were 
formed for Admiralty and Commercial work, as suggested, there is no 
reason why appropriate rules on the lines of the present practice of the 
Commercial Court and of Lord Gorell’s rules should not be made for 
such division. On the question of appeal, the rule of the Commercial 
Court. which nF the agreement of the parties to the judge’s decision 
being final would probably be preferred. If the proposed division sat 
continuously it would, I think, meet all the legitimate demand for con- 
tinuous Nisi Prius sittings in London. The work of the Commercial 
Court is, broadly speaking, the only London Nisi Prius work which can 
rightly claim precedence over the country work. As to the remaining 
work, the country ought to receive equal consideration with London. 
Holding the opinion expressed in the last paragraph, I would suggest 
the reversion to the old system, by which all the circuits went out 
together, and this seeme to me desirable even if the present circuit system 
continued unaltered. A fixed number of judges can only get through 
a certain amount of work in a given time, and the present system cannot 
secure any greater progress with the London cause lists than if the 
circuits went out together. As Lord Justice Bowen expressed it, the 
business powers of a court being constant, the distribution of its sittings 
differently will not enable it to try a single extra case. On the other 
hand, the full force of judges sitting continuously for the remainder of 
the sittings, after disposing of the country work, would get through 
more London work in the course of the sittings than the present uncertain 
and intermittent supply can do. The advantage to be derived in the 
country from the adoption of this course is the overcoming of the diffi- 
culty as to the circuit bars referred to in the quotation I have already 
made from the report of Lord Gorell’s Committee. ‘his difficulty and 
the consequent increased expense of trial on circuit are not by any 
means overstated in such quotation. I now come to the question of 
the reduction in the number of places on the circuits at which civil 
work shall be taken. If this question were dealt with comprehensively 
@ great saving of judicial time might be effected which would 
go a long way towards meeting the demand for suiiciently long 
sittings at the selected centres. As long ago as 1886 the late 
Lord Justice Bowen wrote as follows: “The truth is that there is 
an obvious reform in the circuit system, equally for the advantage of 
the suitors and of the bar, that never yet has been tried; the abolition, 
namely, of civil circuits at towns of faded importance, and the concen. 
tration of civil circuit businees at a limited number of important pro- 
vincial centres. A fewer number of circuit centres for civil business 
each with a substantial list of causes, would be a benefit to the bar. and 
a great economy of judicial time.” The grouping of counties for the 
winter and spring assizes for both criminal and civil work was attempted 
for a time to a limited extent. The attempt gave rise to much complaint, 
chiefly, if not altogether, however, in respect of the criminal work, and 
since 1888 grouping has been abandoned. In 1892 the Council of Judges 
reported strongly in favour of a system of grouping for civil business, 
whilst retaining the old system for criminal work, and recommended 
that the number of towns for civil assizes should be reduced from 
fifty-six, as they then were, to eighteen; that civil accizes should be 
held at each centre twice a year; that the judges should not leave any 
centre till all the causes entered for trial there were disposed of, and 
that daily cause lists should he instituted so as to enable due notice to 
be given to the place from which the cause came. No serious attempt 
has been made to carry out this reform, although since the report of 
Lord Gorell’s Committee again insisting on the necessity for it Orders 
in Council have been made, to which I will refer later, ‘grouping a few 
towns for the next Winter Assizes for both criminal and civil work. 
Whatever may be aone with regard to the criminal work, the civil 
work’ should ‘be concentrated at a few centres selected for convenience 
of access, having regard to present-day means of communication. This 
16 a question on which provincial solicitors can render assistance with 
their local knowledge, and I hope solicitors from other parts of the 
country will be prepared with suggestions as to their own districts. 
Personally, I venture to propose for consideration a scheme for the area 
at present covered by the Northern and North-Eastern Circuits. The 
present assize towns on these circuits are: Northern Circuit.—Appleby 
Carlisle, Lancaster, Manchester. Liverpool. North-Eastern Circuit.— 
Newcastle, Durham, York, Leeds. ‘Manchester and Liverpool have 
achieved their own salvation in this matter, and the recent Order in 
Council with regard to those cities affords an excellent precedent for 
“the course to be adopted at the selected centres. The civil cases dis- 
posed of at Lancaster were only two in 1906 and five in 1907, and I 
would propose concentrating this work in Manchester. At Carlisle 
one case was disposed of in 1906 and seven in 1907.- This work I would 





bring to Newcastle. At Appleby one case was disposed of in 1905 and 
none in 1907. Any work arising there could most conveniently be taken 
to Leeds. On the North-Eastern Circuit I would have only two centres 
for civil work—Newecastle and Leeds. Geographically, Newcastle is 
the centre of the counties of Northumberland and Durham, and for prac- 
tically all the towns in the county of Durham, from which the civil work 
comes, it is more convenient both for getting to and remaining at than 
the City of Durham. Civil work at York <Assizes has almost disap- 
eared, and such ag there is could be conveniently tried at Leeds. 
The scheme I have outlined would thus give four centres for civil work 
in the six northern counties, viz.: Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and 
Newcastle, instead of nine as heretofore. This reduction is greater than 
that proposed by the Council of Judges in 1892. Their suggestions 
involved the retention of Carlisle on the Northern and Durham and York 
on the North-Eastern Circuit. On fuller investigation it might possibly 
be considered desirable to retain Carlisle, in which case the work from 
Appleby would go to it, but I doubt if this would really be necessary. 
The civil work at Newcastle and Durham, if tried together, would 
provide regular lists of substantial work, justifying three sittings in the 
year, and the balance of convenience is in favour of Newcastle as the 
place of trial. Daily cause lists settled at a reasonably early hour in the 
afternoon, say after the luncheon interval or not later than 3 p.m., com- 
bined with the use of the telephone, would reduce the inconvenience 
and waste of time of the parties and their witnesses to a minimum. A 
similar process of selection applied to the rest of the country would 
result in the reduction of the number of towns for civil assizes from 
fifty-eight, the present number, to under twenty, The civil work at the 
existing aesize towns near London would be conveniently dealt with there, 
and for that purpose London would become an assize town, the work 
for the existing assize towns concentrated there being taken whilst the 
other circuits were out. Power could be reserved on good cause shewn 
to order a case to be tried at any place where a judge was taking 
criminal business. For example, a heavy right-of-way case, the locus 
in quo being in Cumberland and the witnesses numerous and none 
possibly infirm, might be ordered to be tried at Carlisle after the gaol 
delivery had been concluded. So far as civil business is concerned, 
what is required can be carried out by Order in Council under section 23 
of the Judicature Act, 1875, which gives the King in Council full power 
over circuits, counties, and assize towns. The Orders in Council to 
which I before referred are made under the Winter Assizes Acts, on 
account, I presume, of the necessity of providing for the criminal 
business. They are a move in the right direction, though a timid one, 
So far as England is concerned, little is done; the only changes being 
that Westmorland is grouped with Cumberland with sittings at Carlisle, 
Rutland with Leicester with sittings at Leicester, and Huntingdon with 
Cambridge with sittings at Chesterton. In Wales, the principle of 
grouping has been carried further, and the eleven assize towns (exclusiy e 
of Chester, Cardiff, and Swansea) have been reduced to four (Ruthin, 
Carnarvon, Brecon, and Carmarthen). The application of the principle 
of grouping throughout the country will undoubtedly do violence to local 
feeling and stir up opposition in the towns of faded importance which are 
deprived of their privileges, but the tame has surely come when the 
ial business of the country should be administered on business lines 
i astic to deal with the changed condi- 
tions of modern times. The old circuits are a survival of the days ol 
stage coaches: a railway map and “ Bradshaw ”’ should be the guides “ 
determining the new centres. The adoption of any | scheme oO 
concentration would, however, largely fail in its object unless 
sufficient time were allotted to enable the work at the — 
centres to be properly dealt with and the sittings were held 
sufficiently frequently. The arrangement of times would —— 
owing to the fewer number of places and the more regular 
volume of work to be dealt with. Dissociating the civil work from 
the criminal would also save time on the civil side, which would be 
—— of commission days and all formal assize ‘business. lhe 


to be aimed at, as pointed out in the Report of Lord Gorell’s Com- 
and convenience of sittings 


judic ) r 
and a system devised sufficiently el 


idea i 
mittee, is that adequate time should be given € : 
arranged so that not merely should the list at the assizes be “ disposed 
of.” but that the courts should hold themselves out as able and ready 
to sit in the provinces without pressure and so long as there is any work 
for them to do. The reservation of points of law for argument and 
the giving of judgment in London should be things of the past, and all 
cases should be finally disposed of at latest before the end of the 
local sittings. The recent Order in Council relating to Manchester and 
Liverpool offers, as I have mentioned, an excellent precedent for applica- 
tion to other centres. Under it the civil business at each city is to be 
assigned to a judge of the King’s Bench Division for each sitting 
(Easter and Trinity Sittings to count as one sitting) and the assigned 
judge is to sit at Manchester on or about the 1st of November, the Ist 
of February, and the 1st of May, and at Liverpool %n or about a fort- 
night after each of such dates, and if necessary is to hold adjourned 
sittings at both cities so as to dispose of all actions entered for trial 
at Manchester not later than five weeks and at Liverpool not later than 
three weeks before the end of each sittings; the list is to be in charge 
of the assigned judge, and the judge holding a criminal assize when 
not required for criminal ‘business is to asist in the civil work if the 
sittings for civil work is then current. Similar arrangements for 
dealing with the work three times a year at centres selected, as before 
suggested, would, I believe, result in substantial cause lists at such 
centres to the partial relief of the London lists, would satisfy a legiti- 
mate demand of the provinces and do away with any necessity for the 
extension of the jurisdiction of the existing county courts. There is 
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one other suggestion in the interests of provincial suitors which I venture 
to put forward, and that is, that matrimonial cases should be tried on 
circuit. In these cases, it cannot be denied that there is one law for 
the rich and another for the poor, and, what is even more absurd and 
unjust, one law for the poor in London and its vicinity, and another 
for the poor at a distance from London. Lord Gorell, who in 1896 ex- 
ressed a strong opinion in favour of all divorce cases being tried 
fore one tribunal sitting permanently in London and against such 
cases being tried at assizes, has modified his views on this question in 
the light of the experience of late years and the results of the Summary 
Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act of 1895. The committee over which 
he presided, whilst declining to recommend that any matrimonial cases 
should be tried at assizes, has recommended that the county courts 
should have jurisdiction limited to cases where the petitioner can satisfy 
the judge that his or her whole assets after payment of debts are not 
worth £50 and that the joint incomes of the petitioner and respondent 
are less than £150. The committee further recommend that the cases 
should be heard by a judge without a jury, and that the judge 
should have power to assess damages limited to £100, and 
that the right of audience should be similar to that prevailing 
at quarter sessions. It seems to me personally undesirable that any 
such cases should be tried in county courts, even if the publica- 
tion of the proceedings were prohibited as is suggested, and I cannot 
understand anyone acquainted with the circumstances in which business 
is carried on at county courts suggesting such a course except as an 
absolutely last resource. On the other hand, I think such cases might 
be tried on circuit even without the suggested limitation as to the 
means of the parties, which seems in any event to be much too low. 
There seems to be no sufficient reason why the procedure of the Divorce 
Division should not be assimilated to that of the King’s Bench Division 
—substituting a writ for the citation, a statement of claim, verified by 
affidavit, for the petition, and so forth—and why matrimonial cases 
should not proceed in the district registries, the suggestions of Lord 
Gorell’s Committee as to the supervision and keeping minutes of the 
proceedings and as to the granting of decrees absolute being also 
adopted. Those who could afford it would still take their cases to 
London in order to avoid a local trial, even if publication of the pro- 
ceedings were prohibited, and to the poor the difference in cost will 
be little, if anything, between a case conducted in the district registry 
and tried at the assizes and one conducted entirely in the eounty court, 
if in the latter case evidence as to means is to be proved “‘ by affidavits 
ov other proper evidence with satisfactory corroborative proofs ’”’ 
before the petition can be filed, the proceedings are to be the same as 
in the High Court, and the employment of counsel is to be compulsory. 
The objections against the trial of such cases by any but a permanent 
tribunal in London apply with much greater force to the county courts 
than to the assizes, and to make such cases triable at assizes seems the 
least objectionable. way of dealing with a universally admitted 
injustice, especially if the publication of details were forbidden. The 
views expressed in this paper are not put forward as being novel. 
They are in the main to es found in the Report of Lord Gorell’s Com- 
mittee, although they were probably held by many present long before 
that committee was appointed. I have quoted largely from the Com- 
mittee’s report, which appears to me to sum up admirably the material 
facts relating to the circuit system, and, in conclusion, I wish to 
emphasise the importance from the point of view of the provinces of 
the main basis of the report—viz., that the High Court Judges should 
be in sufficient strength to deal adequately with all the work which 
ought to be done by them, whether in London or on circuit, even 
though the proposals made result in some of the judges devoting their 
whole time to circuit work, and that the same facilities should be 
afforded to the country as to London for the trial of cases by the 
High Court Judges. 

He moved that this meeting requests the Council to use its influence 
to secure (1) the remodelling of the circuit system on the lines sug- 
gested in the Report of Lord Gorell’s Committee; (2) the amalgama- 
tion of the Admiralty Branch of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division with the Commercial Court; and (3) the trial of matrimonial 
cases on circuit. 

An appendix to the paper contains the suggested rearrangement of the 
Circuit. System :— 

Centre. Grouped Towns. 
London ... Maidstone, Guildford, Hertford, Chelmsford, Ayles- 
bury, Bedford, Northampton, Reading, Oxford. 


Birmingham .... Warwick, Worcester, Shrewsbury, Stafford. 


Cambridge ... Huntingdon, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Norwich ... Ipswich. 

Nottingham ... Leicester, Oakham, Derby. 

Lincoln 

ee York, Appleby. 

Liverpool 

Manchester Lancaster. 

Newcastle .... Durham, Carlisle. 

Bristol ..» Wells and Taunton. 

Gloucester .. Hereford, Monmouth, 

Winchester ... Salisbury and Devizes, Dorchester. 

Exeter ... Bodmin, 

Lewes ... axe 

Chester --» Mold, Ruthin. 

Carnarvon ... Beaumaris, Newtown and Welshpool, Dolgelly. 

Carmarthen Haverfordwest, Lampeter. 
Presteign, Brecon. 

Cardiff 





He moved the resolution with which the paper concluded, omitting 
clause 3. 


The Presmpent observed that it would be better to defer the dis- 
cussion of the paper until after the reading of the following paper. 


County Courts anp MatrionzaL Causes. 


a. C. H. Picksrone (Radeliffe, Lancashire) read a paper, in 
which 


After dealing at some length with the inequality of the 
Divorce Law as between the rich and the Py es said : 
What, then, is the remedy? Clearly it is to confer a limited 
jurisdiction in divorce on the county court. When it is recollected that 
every other kind of legal necessity from which a person may suffer, 
whether it arises in connection with common law, equity, probate, 
admiralty, or even ecclesiastical law, can be remedied ractically at 
his own door, it is surprising that an equally accessible local tribunal 
to decide the comparatively simple issues involved in the inquiry where 
a spouse has been hg A of adultery has been so long denied. Indeed, 
it is quite inexplicable that the Legislature having so lightly entrusted 
a couple of lay justices of twenty-four hours’ standing with power to 
permanently separate husbands and wives—wider in its nature than that 
possessed even by the President of the Divorce Court—should hesitate 
to entrust any jurisdiction in divorce to the able, experienced, and 
trained lawyers who sit on the county court bench. Having said so 
much on the mischief of the existing system, it will now be convenient 
to consider the remedy proposed by the committee. Of course, the 
county court jurisdiction must be strictly limited to the claes for which 
it is intended. Moreover, to ensure general effectiveness and uniformity 
and to prevent abuse, certain restrictions and reservations are desirable. 
Shortly, the proposals are:—{a) That the jurisdiction should be limited 
to cases where the free assets of the petitioner are less than £50 and 
the joint incomes below £150; (b) That, following the lines of the County 
Court Act of 1903, although the petitioner should be entitled to file his 
petition in his own local court, the trial should take place in certain 
celected courts on dates exclusively reserved for matrimonial busfness ; 
\c) The Metropolitan and Home Counties Courts to be excluded ; (d) Trial 
by judge alone; (e) Damages limited to £100; (f) That with a view to 
the retention by the Divorce Court of some supervision, the papers in 
every case should before trial be transmitted to a special department 
in the principal registry for certification as in order; (g) The Divorce 
Court to have power to remit cases to the county court. This is a very 
necessary complement to the major relief, as under the existing system 
many divorce cases go by default because the respondents are too poor 
to contest them. In 1907 out of a total of 729 there were 576 unde- 
fended. (hk) That the decree nisi only should be made in the county 
court; all decrees absolute to be pronounced in the Divorce Court. 
As the committee point out, this would not necessitate the attendance 
of the parties in London, as, unless there were something special about 
a case the decree abeolute would be made as of course. (i) The right of 
audience to be similar to that prevailing at quarter sessions—in other 
words, solicitors are to have no right of audience save where there is no 
regular attendance of the bar. Seeing that the object of conferring the 
jurisdiction on county courts is to meet the case of the r classes, it 
is perhaps questionable whether this restriction is politic. But if some 
such provision is deemed necessary, a better plan would seem to be— 
following the lines of the Licensing Act, 1904—to leave the question of 
right of audience to the local tribunal. It may be urged that this would 
mean a want of uniformity in practice; but the same may be said of the 
practice before the various compensation authorities, the regulations 
of some of these bodies—notably the Salford Hundred—excluding 
solicitors, while others admit them. (7) Newspaper publication to be 
confined to notification of the decrees; (k) The jurisdiction conferred 
by the Act of 1895 and the Licensing Act, 1902, upon Courts of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction to permanently separate husbands and wives (except 
for cruelty) to be taken away. When one reflects that the present 
system permits of a couple of laymen, whose status may be only that 
of common jurors, without any direction from a lawyer trained in this 
delicate jurisdiction—for the clerk 1s not necessarily a_ solicitor— 
granting divorces a mensa et thoro at the rate of over 7,000 per annum 
it is, to say the least, disquieting. The only real objection or difficulty 
is the question of collusion, for the repression of which the office of 
King’s Proctor was instituted. It is urged by those who oppose the 
ceform that the King’s Proctor is already sufficiently handicapped, 
and that it would be impossible for him to keep an eye on divorce 
cases going on all over the country. But upon consideration the diffi- 
culfy would seem to be exaggerated. The King’s Proctor is not 
required, but merely authorised, to intervene, and except in those 
gross cases where the judge himself orders the papers to be forwarded 
to him, he seldom moves ex mero motu, but is put on the scent by 
communications—often anonymous—made to him by interested parties. 
His facilities for intervention would, therefore, as committee points 
out, be much the same as they are now. Moreover, speaking from an 
intimate acquaintance with the lives and habits of the working $ 
T do not think there will prove to be that increase in work for the 
King’s Proctor which persons whose ideas of the prevalence of collu- 
sion are derived from the experiences of the Divorce Court seem to 
apprehend. On the contrary, I think collusion will be found of rare 
occurrence in the homes of the poor. The conditions which lead up 
to these cases of “arranged” adultery with a view to mutual release 
are not found in the humbler ranks of society. Husbands and wives 
are more dependent on each other, do not go their own separate ways 
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and lead their own different lives as is the case in so many of the 
“society ’’ homes. Moreover, the poorer classes have to work hard 
for a living; they have no time for the intrigues with which some of 
the richer classes amuse themselves, and which are too frequently the 
result of their idle and restless lives. Di it was found impracticable 
or involved too much expense for the King’s Proctor to appoint local 
agente after the manner of the Director of Public Prosecutions, the 
judge or registrar—the latter of whom is on the spot—might be charged 
with the duty of referring suspicious cases to him. Under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act the registrar is already charged with the 
duty “on any information which he considers sufficient’’ of interven- 
tion between the making and the registration of any agreement which 
he has grounds for thinking has been “obtained by fraud or undue 
influence or other improper means.” Me 
But to cover the ground it is necessary to consider two subsidiary 
objections :—(1) That in consequence of the additional work cast on the 
county courts in recent years, particularly by the Act of 1903, these 
courts are “already blocked’’; the judges are “overworked”; the 
3 ”» man is ousted and cannot get justice. This is the favourite 
argument of the ex-Chancellor. The question is, whether the evidence 
supports this indictment of the general efficiency of the county courts 
to cope with the increased business which divorce jurisdiction would 
involve. The objection seems to depend mainly upon the imprimatur 
of the ex-Chancellor and the alleged experiences of the Bar; it is not 
supported either by facts or statistics. If the 1903 Act had really 
resulted in blocking the courts, overworking the judges, and squeezing 
out the poor man, one would expect to see some evidence of it either 
from within or without. But the judges do not complain. On the 
contrary, as Lord Gorell has pointed out, the judges as a body are in 
favour of further expansion. It is striking testimony, both of the 
public need and of the capability of the courts to meet it, that the judges 
—underpaid as they are—should countenance any proposal which will 
mean additional work. The statistics reveal no evidence of it. In 1904 
(the year before the Act came into operation) there were 8,480 sittings 
by judge or deputy. This works out an average of 148.8 days’ work 
annum per judge. In 1908 this figure had only grown to 8,817, or 
54.7 per judge. So that, in spite of the fact that the- Act of 1903 
more than doubled the plaints over £50 (there was an immediate jump 
from 1.565 to 3,599), and in spite of all the other additional work put 
upon the courts during the past five years, county court judges gene- 
rally have only found it necessary to increase their sittings by less 
than six days per annum. Compare these figures with those relating 
to the judges of the King’s Bench Division. In 1907 the sittings of 
King’s Bench judges aggregated 1,654. To this must be added 943 on 
circuit, or 2,597 in all. This works out at just over 173 per judge. So 
that on the statistics it would appear that it is the High Court jidges 
Who are overworked. But then the High Court judges are decently 
paid. Instead of the courts being “already blocked,” the judges “ over- 
worked,”” and the poor man “ ousted,”’ there would seem to be an ample 
reserve of latent judicial energy available for divorce jurisdiction. The 
second of what I have termed the subsidiary objections is :—(2) That 
the county court judges are “out of touch with the other judges and 
leaders of the profession, without opportunities of discussing legal cases 
with them, with hardly any opportunity of hearing eminent counsel, 
and without. as a rule, access to an adequate library ’—conditions 
which “are not likely to make the court prove a satisfactory tribunal 
for the trial of cases of legal difficulty or importance” (p. 16 of the 
report). This involves a reflection on the prestige of the county court 
bench as unmerited as it is unjustifiable. The Law Reports sufficiently 
refute it. The cases are far too frequent in which we find that the 
county court judge, after being reversed by the Divisional Court, has 
his judgment restored either by the Court of Appeal or the House of 
Lords. Within the last three months there have been several striking 
examples, not. be it observed, simple cases, but eases involving the inter- 
pretation of difficult statutes and the application of old principles to novel 
conditions. Take. ¢.¢.. Wing v. London General Omnibue Co. (the 
motor "bus “skidding” case, July, 1909): Brook vy. Meltham (Rivers 
Pollution Act. May, 1909), and Wade v. Conwar (Trade Disputes Act. 
Julr, 1909). In the first of these the Court of Appeal restored the de 
cision of the judge of the Clerkenwell County Court, which had been 
reversed by the Divisional Court. In the second the Divisional Court 
reversed the decision of the Huddersfield County Court, but the House 
of Lords, confirming the Court of Appeal, restored it. Whilst in the 
last the decision of the judge of the South Shields County Court, 
which even the Court of Appeal had thought wrong. was approved and 
restored by the House of Lords. And this is only a three months’ 
record. Nor should we overlook the striking evidence of the ability 
of county court judges to handle work of an entirely novel character 
furnished by the case of the Tiverpod Corporation v. Peter Walker 
& Son (Limited) (1908). In this case the Court of Appeal, in reversing 
the Divisional Court and restoring the judgment of the judge of the 
Liverpool County Court on a reference from quarter sessions under the 
Licensing Act. 1904, described it as ‘‘ a very able and consistent one.”’ 
In the face of this unequivocal testimony from the Law Reports what 
hecomes of the suggestion that the county court is ‘‘ not likely to prove 
a satisfactory tribunal for the trial of cases of legal difficulty or im 
portance’?”’ Is it not time, by the way, that the appellate jurisdiction 


of the Divisional Court over county court judges was abolished, and all! 
county court appeals. like Workmen’s Corpensation appeals, went 
direct to the Conrt of Appeal’? Besides the desirability of eliminating 
the cost and delay of a ennerfluous anpeal, it should he horne in mind 
that the decision of the Divisional Court is, in the absence of special 
leave, final. It is not, of course, that the Divisional Court is in any 








sense a weak tribunal, but appeals heard before it are too much 
‘rushed ’’’ to enable them to be satisfactorily argued or considered. 
How can justice be done to ten such appeals daily’ And yet that 1s 
the number ordinarily placed in the day’s list. I have now covered 
the ground to the best of my ability. In case there be those who, 
notwithstanding what I have urged and their own repeated experiences, 
still doubt the reality of the mischief, the scathing language of one of 
the Lords Justices of Appeal in his considered judgment in a recent 
important case should be convincing : ‘‘ It is the serious reproach of our 
existing divorce laws that the relief they grant is practically out of the 
reach of the working classes in this country by reason of its costliness 
and the absence of local courts with power to grant it.’’ (Fletcher 
Moulton, L.J., in Harriman v. Harriman, February 19, 1909.) In case 
further there are those who, whilst acknowledging the reality of the 
mischief, question the propriety of the remedy, let them weigh care- 
fully the deliberate pronouncement of the committee that, though some 
opposition might be expected, their proposals ‘ indicate practically the 
only way in which justice can be done to great numbers of the poorer 
classes’’ (p,.26 of report). In conclusion, I would submit for the con- 
sideration of this meeting the following resolution : ‘*‘ (a) That it is the 
serious reproach of our existing divorce laws that, owing to the absence 
of local tribunals having the requisite jurisdiction, the relief those laws 
were intended by the Legislature to afford to all his Majesty’s subjects 
equally is practically out of reach of the poorer classes; () That, 
as a means of removing that reproach, this meeting approves in prin- 
ciple the proposal to confer on county courts a limited jurisdiction in 
divorce, and requests the Council to forthwith take the matter into 
consideration and make such representations as may seem best cal- 
culated to forward the necessary reform.”’ 

The PReEs1pENT said he had framed several resolutions. The main 
points of difference between the two suggestions was that divorce cases 
should be tried locally by the High Court and that limited jurisdiction 
in divorce should be given to the county courts. He had put the resolu- 
tions in the following shape :—‘‘(1) That this meeting requests the 
Council to use its influence to secure the remodelling of the circuit 
system on the general lines suggested in Mr. Marshall’s paper. (2) 
That the Council be requested to consider whether it is desirable to 
amalgamate Admiralty and commercial business. (3) That it is desir- 
able to afford facilities for the trial of divorce cases in the provinces 
with a view to bringing the remedy of divorce within the reach of 
the poor classes. (4) That the Council be requested to consider whether 
it is desirable to bring about this reform (a) by the trial of divorce 
cases locally by the High Court, (4) by giving limited jurisdiction 
in divorce to the county courts.” 

Mr. Rosert Exterr (Cirencester) cordially supported the first resolu- 
tion, but Mr. Marshall had left out of consideration one branch of the 
report of Lord Gorell’s committee. What had been the misfortune 
for years past in regard to attempted improvements in legal procedure 
was that the High Court and the county courts had been treated as 
if they were antagonistic, and the bar most undoubtedly had killed 
various proposals for the increase of county court jurisdiction and the 
improvement of county court procedure in the belief that steps of 
that kind were detrimental to the High Court and, therefore, to the 
interests of the bar. Lord Gorell’s committee certainly did not take 
that view. The report of the committee would show that whilst they 
cordially recommended those improvements in the circuit system which 
Mr. Marshall had formulated, they also recommended certain exten 
sions of the county court jurisdiction and considerable improvements 
in county court procedure. The resolution did not cover the whole 
of the ground, and there were many cases which could not under any 
improvement of the circuit system be dealt with so cheaply and so 
expeditiously as they could be in the county courts, and the county 
courts could still deal with cases of increased jurisdiction. But, of 
course, those courts required the improvement of procedure for which 
the Council had so long struggled, and, owing mainly to the opposition 
of the bar, struggled hitherto to a large extent ineffectually. He hoped 
they would remember that there was still work ahead in endeavouring 
to improve the procedure of the county courts and make those courts 
quite capable of dealing effectually with the large number of cases which 
could never be brought in the High Court by reason of the expense 
which must be incurred. One reason why the business of the High 
Court had fallen off was the large increase in counsel’s fees. No corre 
sponding increase had taken place in the remuneration of solicitors. 
Every change that was made was made in the sense of cutting down 
the remuneration of solicitors, and the bar year by year were able to 
increase their fees. He made no complaint as to that, but when they 
came to consider the relative advantage to the public of different 
systems that was an element which could not be left out of considera 
tion. The interests of the two branches were in going hand in hand 
in any improvement in procedure, both in the High Court and im 
county courts, 

The firet and third resolutions were then adopted. 

The Prestpent suggested that the following should take the place 
of the remaining resolutions: “That the Council be requested to con- 
sider the best mode of carrying out this reform,” and this was agreed to 


MAritTime LAENs. 


Mr. Sanvorp D. Core (Bristol and Cardiff) read the following 
paper: 

To-day will be ja red-letter day in the record of the movement for 
unifying maritime law throughout the world. That movement has been 
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going quietly on for twelve years, and to-day, on the opposite shore 
of the North Sea, at Brussels, there are gathered together the official 
representatives of the chief maritime nations to discuss four draft codes 
dealing with some of the principal divisions of the law. These draft codes 
are the outcome of the past labours of the International Maritime Com- 
mittee, a voluntary association which has held conferences in various 
European shipping centres. That committee met again at Bremen only 
a few days ago, and went on with its preliminary work on some further 
subjects, which will dowbtless be considered in due course at a later 
official diplomatic conference. Meanwhile, the present official conference 
to-day at Brussels is considering the ground-work for international legis- 
lation which the committee prepared at previous conferences. The four 
codes that have been fully drafted relate to collisions, salvage, limitation 
of liability, and mortgages and liens. There is no need to dilate on the 
disadvantages of the existing divergencies between different nations in 
the rules that regulate commerce, which tends more and more to be 
carried on in disregard of narrow national limits. We want, as Lord 
Gorell said recently, “to render uniform the whole law of the sea; to 
entorce the law of the sea in the same way in every country.” British 
law holds a predominant position in the maritime world, but international 
uniformity will be impossible unless there are some concessions on our 
part as well as on the part of other nations. We are willing to modify 
our law on certain points in order to prepare the way for the adoption 
of a universal maritime code, ‘but there is one suggested alteration where 
the advisability of abandoning our present position is so much open to 
question that I wish to mention some of the reasons for maintaining the 
present rule of British law. The question to which I particularly refer 
1s connected with the proposed convention embodying a code on mari- 
time mortgages and liens. The peculiarity of a maritime lien is that it 
takes priority over mortgages which are ps in existence at the time 
when the lien arises. ‘The lien gives a right of recourse against the 
ship, by way of arrest and sale, although the ship may have been mort- 
gaged or have passed into the hands of a new owner who has bought 
for value without notice of the existence of the lien. Among several 
liens recognised by British law the one now in question is that belonging 
to a shipmaster in respect of disbureements made and liabilities incurred 
by him on account of the ship in the course of his employment. The 
proposal is to do away with this lien of the master. Such a step would 
revolutionise the course of business in the working of the tramp steamers 
which do a large part of our ocean carrying trade. For the supply of 
these steamers many million tons of coals are annually shipped from this 
country to foreign depots maintained by firms of mt suppliers, and the 
practice is for the merchants who supply bunker coal abroad to take 
the shipmaster’s draft in their favour on the shipowners. In this way 
they indirectly obtain the benefit of the master’s lien, because the master 
makes himself personally liable, and, if there is any difficulty about 
obtaining payment from the shipowner, the coal suppliers sue the master, 
and force his to exercise his right of recourse against the me itself, in 
order to obtain an indemnity. Thus steamers are able to obtain coal 
abroad without being delayed for the purpose of security being given to 
a coal merchant who may not care to rely on the personal credit of the 
shipowner. The persons most likely to suffer under present conditions 
are mortgagees, who may find themselves postponed to heavy claims 
enforceable through the master’s lien. This risk, however, is no new 
thing. Mortgagees have been subject to it from the days of Dr. Lushing- 
ton, and it can be taken into account in fixing terms. Mortgagees are 
the only people interested in advocating the suggested change. Ship- 
masters and suppliers of necessaries to ships would be placed at a serious 
disadvantage by the abolition of the master’s lien. The shipowners them- 
selves, of course, would lose the trading convenience which they have at 
present, and their opinion, like that of commerical men in general, 
appears to be adverse to change. Before the outline of the position can 
be regarded as completely stated, however, attention must be called to 
another possible change, the effect of which, if made concurrently, might 
be to modify come of the results of depriving masters of their lien for 
disbursements. At jpresent British law does not give the “ necessaries 
man’ any direct lien for the price of what he supplies. Continental law 
recognises euch a lien, and the United States is at the present time taking 
steps by legislation to create a lien in favour of ship repairers and sup- 
pliers of necessaries to ships. An international code which excluded the 
master’s lien would to come extent fill the void thus created if at the 
same time it made general a lien for necessaries, but the double alteration 
would have the effect of depriving shipmasters of a means of indemnifying 
themselves against liabilities which circumstances often oblige them to 
incur for the shipowners’ benefit, and in this respect the proposal seems 
open to serious objection, to say nothing of the fact that they would 
dislocate a course of business which has not, as a rule, been productive 
of inconvenience or injustice, but, on the contrary, has many advantages. 
The position of mortgagees would not be materially improved by the 
double change, and on the whole the balance of argument seems distinctly 
against the proposals in the form in which they have taken shape. Inter- 
national uniformity is very desirable, but the effect of changes proposed 
for the purpose of bringing about uniformity requires to be most carefully 
considered from the various standpoints of the different interests affected, 
and if it appears, as it does appear in this matter, that serious injury 
may be inflicted in some directions, then some other way of solving the 
problem must be found. 


Battie or tHe TRusTs. 
Mr. Pretor W. CuanpiEr (London) read the following paper :— 


After some introductory remarks, the writer said : ‘There is no doubt 
that the private trust as we have hitherto known it is under an attack 
which, if successful, will materially alter its character, and at the same 








time transfer its management from our profession into ot! ; 
believe, less appropriate channels. Ths atmotaess of pada tonite 
managed by private trustees as compared with trusts managed by a 
Government department or large corporation include the following : 
Economy in two ways.—(1) The private trustee does not require a lump 
sum ‘by way of fee when he undertakes the trust, a percentage of income 
while he administers it, and another lump eum when he distributes it. 
(2) He knows the family and its circumstances, and so can act without 
formal evidence or inquisitions—he does not tend to grow into a circum- 
locntion office. Elasticity.—Private trustees who know the family are 
much more likely to adapt the administration of the trust to the epecial 
circumstances of the family; this becomes important when considering 
the exercise of discretions of all kinds which are constant! reposed in 
trustees—e.g., in considering what maintenance should be 0 eg what 
advancements made, and whether in investments absolute safety ‘is the 
only thing required, or whether, within the limits allowed by the terms 
of the trust, any and what concessions ought properly to be made in 
order to obtain increased income, Greater ease and freedom of communi- 
cation between beneticiaries and trustees. This is obvious. The estab- 
lishment of the fiduciary relationship between the private trustee and his 
beneficiaries. This is of the greatest importance. We all know how often 
the trustee—the trusted friend of the deceased father—becomes by virtue 
of his office the guide and counsellor of the widow or orphan beneficiary. 
This advantage cannot be kept up by joining a private friend or trustee 
with some corporation or official, as the real responsibility will inevitably 
be transferred to the official. The one advantage claimed on behalf of 
the systems now advertising themselves before the public is security, and 
this or the feeling of security which is called “confidence” is the one 
substantial weapon by means of which the advocates of the new system 
are attempting to carry the trusts stronghold. We are «atisfied that the 
private trust privately administered is both publicly and privately better 
than the system now entering into competition with it, But in order to 
maintain its position the private trustee is bound to equal his competitor 
in this matter of confidence. . . . If we are to relieve the anxiety of 
the public, and retain the confidence to which, as a profession, we are 
entitled, we must deal with our trust business in such a way as to enable 
the public to see and understand for itself that the work is being properly 
and safely conducted. . . . What, then, are my practical suggesigons? 
Some of my friends will long since have divined what they are. (1) Let 
the accounts of the trust be kept in the simplest form consistent with 
efficiency, and let them be always kept up to date ready for immediate 
production to the trustees or beneficiaries as the law requires. (2) Let 
the accounts of each trust. be kept in a separate book, so that the persons 
interested may see everything that concerns them arranged consecutively 
between the same pair of covers. Let the book contain all necessary 
information concerning the trust, so that when a person interested enters 
our Office he may be told forthwith what he wants to know with no 
hunting up of papers or rummaging among old books and ledgers. (3) Let 
all documents of title relating to the trust be kept in separate boxes in 
our strong rooms or at a bank. (4) Let us force upon our clients the 
knowledge that their trust affairs are in order by sending to them 
annually, or at other suitable intervals, a list of the securities, stating 
where they are kept and inviting an inspection. If there has been no 
change since the last report a statement to that effect is enough. Finally, 
let us all as far as practicable use similar systems of accounts and pursue 
similar procedure, so that the public may get to rely upon the protection 
so afforded. Leave them no room for the apprehension that, though their 
solicitor of to-day follows a course which commends itself to their under- 
standing, their trustees may at some critical time be under the advice 
of some other office, where euch eafeguards are not in vogue. Of course, 
wherever a business forms part of the trust estate, there must be supple- 
mental accounts of that business, kept in the usual commercial form by 
commercial accountants, and the resultant figures will be brought into 
the trust account when ascertained. The further question of periodical 
audits is too large for treatment here, but, at any rate, where landed 
estates or businesses ate concerned, or transactions are numerous or com 
plicated, an audit is most desirable if not essential. In my view very 
great inyportance attaches to the matter of uniformity—an importance 
which we see illustrated at every turn in the case of great successful 
businesses. Let the public be made familiar with the one system that 
they will meet with in every office, as familiar as they are to-day with 
the course of business of their bankers; and let our clients learn to feel 
confident that when calling at our offices to examine their trust-books 
they will find them ready made up to date in a recognised form, just in 
the same way as when calling at their bankers thev will find their paes- 
books ready waiting for them. There must be no doubt whatever in the 
client’s mind when weighing the advantages of private or public trasteee 
that, which ever he ultimately adopts, his trust will be managed accord- 
ing to a business-like, systematic, and uniform method, and that whether 
his trustees are his private friends or some corporation aggregate or sole 
he will alike enjoy the security and confidence which arises from such 
management and method. Much of our work to-day already proceeds 
upon the basis of common forms. Those 

they have borne the test of years, during which their faults and defects 
have been discovered and corrected, until now we use them with every 
confidence that they are sound and effectual. The benefit of using such 
forms is twofold; first. the work is done with the nearest approach te 
perfection; and, secondly, the master is relieved of worrying over tt 
details which are covered by the common form, and time and money 
are saved, The office works smoothly, and the client. gains confidence 
where evstematic methods are pursued. Cannot the force of this con- 
tention be seen when it is realised that (where sach methods prevail) 
without. leaving the reom and simply by taking down the appropriate book 


forms are used in every office; | 
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from his shelf, the practitioner can find within the covers of that same 
volume at a moment's notice the answer to every ordinary question which 
either a trustee or a beneficiary may desire to put in connection with 
the state or working of the trust? Imagine the saving of clerks’ time 
which (in the absence of system) would be spent in searching for and 
examining deeds, books, and papers, in order to obtain the information 
required; imagine also the added confidence with which the questioner 
would quit the office. j 


Mr. W. Artuur SHarre (London) asserted the desirability of having 
a recognised form: of account in these matters, and moved: “ That the 
Council be requested to take into consideration the desirability of pre- 
paring and issuing a common form of trusts account for the use of 
solicitors.”’ 


The Vick-PRESIDENT argued against any assumption that the public 
had lost confidence in solicitors. As regarded the appointment of 
trustees, the Public Trustee and the banks came in, not because the 
public had lost confidence in the profession, but because individuals 
were daily becoming more unwilling to ac ept the trouble of trusts. He 
knew cases where the Public Trustee had ‘been made use of because no 
one in the family could be got to act. He thought the Public Trustee 
and banks something of a nightmare. 2 

The PrrsIpENT said there was a very strong effort on the part of 
insurance companies and banks to get trust- business. They were adver- 
tising very largely, which, of course, as professional men, solicitors could 
not do. There was undoubtedly a considerable feeling of uncertainty 
with regard to the business, not in the nature of want of confidence, but 
his experience was that private trusts were not eo well managed in 
England as in eome other places—Scotland, for instance. There a 
minute-book was kept, and every investment or change of investment 
was entered, and a record kept of the trust from beginning to end. 
Accounts were audited and certified, and he thought that in England 
the methods were a little too loose, and that looseness had undoubtedly 
given opportunity occasionally for fhe man who wanted to go wrong to 
do so. If we could have a syetem such as was suggested by Mr. Chand- 
ler, he was quite certain it would benefit their clients and themselves. 
Most of them ought to be able to manage a trust far better than a bank 
or an insurance company. It was important for solicitors that they 
should maintain that position and keep the business. 

The motion was adopted. 


Law Socrety Contro.t over Soricirors. 


Mr. Joun INpDERMAUR (London) read the following paper :— 


At the Annual Provincial Meeting of this society, held at Birming- 
ham in September, 1908, I read a paper entitled ‘‘ Solicitors and_the 
Protection of Clients, and Compulsory Membership of the Law 
Society.’’ My design was to indicate roughly a course which I thought 
might be taken in the interests both of clients and solicitors. and I put 
forward, as a preliminary step, that every solicitor should be com- 
felled to become a member of this society. On this paper a resolution 
was carried to the effect that the scheme propounded was worthy of 
consideration, and the Council were requested to ccasider it and report 
their views at a meeting of the society. The present result is shewn 
in the annual report of the Council presented at the last annual meeting, 
which was held on the 9th of July last. The Council there say ‘‘ the 
suggestions were based on the feasibility of compulsory membership,” 
and the report is simply to the effect that, by a majority, they are 
of opinion that it is not expedient to attempt to enforce compulsory 
membership of the society. I confess I was disaprointed at such a 
meagre result. To start with. however carefully the Council considered 
the matter, I hardly think that thev complied with the spirit of the 
resolution come to at Birmingham by merely inserting the result at 
which they arrived in the annual report. I was in hones that a special 
report would have been made dealing not merely with the question of 
compulsory membership. but also with the general scheme promulgated 
in the paper; and, further. that the report would have been laid before 
members at a general meeting, when the whole matter might have been 
discussed. I know that in my paner I wrote “ As a first essential every 
solicitor must be a member of the Law Society.’’ but I think if the 
Council were against that. they might «till have dealt with the scheme 
generally, and considered whether it was in any way feasible without 
such compnisory membership. I think that it is very desirable that 
any report should be considered by members fully. and to so consider 
it is quite impossible at the annual meeting. I wish to here say that 
the great object and idea of my paper was to put forward a scheme 
for preventing frand and bringing wrongdoers to account. I expressed 
the view then. and I express it again now, that something has got to 
be done in this direction. As nothing seems being done, I propose in 
this paper to deal with the matter again. but in a somewhat different 
manner. I will pnt forward a definite scheme for compulsory member- 
shin, and also ontline such legislation as I consider would be beneficial. 
and go far to satisfy the public, and also improve our own position. T 
hone to be able to show that compulsory or automatic membership of 
this society is feasible, just, and right, and that whether it is or is 
not, it is quite feasible to devise a scheme which shall afford far greater 
protection to clients than is now existing. I will not, therefore, now 





sav. as I did in my last paper. that it is a first essential that everv 
solicitor should be a member of the society, but. instead, say that I 
consider, for the full efficacy of any scheme such as I propose, it is | 
most advisable that this should be so. I will first address myself to | 
compulsory membership. I cannot at all understand why anyone | 
should he of opinion that it is not desirable, even if feasible, that all ' 


solicitors should necessarily be members of this society. Surely, what 
we want is a fully representative body; and, furthermore, it is not 
fair that the expense of what is done for, and enures for, the benefit 
of all should be borne by some only. It would of course be ridiculous 
to compel individuals to belong to any merely voluntary institution 
such as a club, but this reasoning does not apply to membership of 
this society. Certainly it was originally merely a voluntary com- 
bination, and not intended as more than that, but it has long outgrown 
its original objects. It is the legally recognised managing, and to some 
extent controlling, body as regards the whole of our branch of the pro- 
fession. To desire to continue it only as a voluntary institution seems 
to me mere sentimentalism. I would venture to submit that, bearing 
in mind all the present functions and powers of the society, it is an 
anomaly that it should be a voluntary institution as to which, though 
all are subject to it to a certain extent, yet nearly half of the total 
number of solicitors on the roll have no voice in its management, and 
contribute nothing towards its maintenance. My view is that every 
solicitor should, on taking out his certificate, be necessarily, auto- 
matically, a member of the society, fully under its jurisdiction, and 
bound to contribute to its funds. In proceeding now to figures and 
details, I desire to state that, having gone into them carefully, I think 
they may be taken as fairly accurate in the main. I do not profess 
to have got the perfectly exact number of London and country solicitors 
and members of the society, or the exact revenue figures, for both 
members and figures are continually varying, but I think it will all 
be found substantially correct. There are now about 16,600 practising 
solicitors in England and Wales, of whom about 8,755 are members of 


: this society (4,067 London members and 4,688 country members), and 


about 7,845 are not members. Of the total number of practising 
solicitors over one-third are solicitors practising in or about London 

say London solicitors about 5,860 and country solicitors about 10,740, 
making up my total of 16,600. The annual subscriptions for members 
of this society are two guineas for London solicitors and one guinea 
for country solicitors, with half subscription during the first three 
years of practising. The total revenue to the society from the sub- 
scriptions of its members is now about £12,800. The society shows 
yearly on its general accounts a surplus of income over expenditure. 
In the accounts published in 1908 this surplus was £2,394, this year 
only £535. This after substantial payments off the mortgage debt, 
and providing a sum towards pensions. It is surely not too much 
to put down at any rate a certain average surplus of £1,000 a year 
after providing for everything. This shows the society to be 
in a flourishing state, and in nothing that I am _ going to 
propose shall [ attempt to diminish this happy state ot 
things. Naturally if all solicitors contribute to the maintenance of 
the society we can have a lessened subscription without any 
decrease of income. Having therefore before us, as matters 
stand now, an annual revenue of about £12,800 from the voluntary 
subscriptions of members, I turn to what subscription would have to 
be paid if all solicitors were members. Taking the number of solicitors 
as given above, if every London solicitor paid one guinea and every 
country solicitor 10s. 6d. we should get a revenue of about £11,791, or 
£1,009 less than at present. Then there would be a considerable saving 
in the collection of the subscriptions, as I will presently explain, but on 
the other hand there would, of course, be extra chanted expenses in 
sending out notices, legal literature, etc., as at present, and I think the 
one might be fairly set off against the other, and the revenue be put as 
above, at about £1,009 less. Probably on its present income the society 
could afford this, but perhaps it might not be altogether prudent to thus 
lessen revenue, and I therefore prefer to suggest that the subscription 
should be put at 25s. for London solicitors and 12s, 6d. for country 
solicitors. It will be found that, taking the numbers as already given, 
this would bring in £14,037 per annum, or £1,237 more than at present. 
The extra cost of notices, etc., on account of the greater number would, 
as I have already suggested, be counterbalanced by the saving in the 
expence of collection. The income of the society would therefore be 
greater, and it is as well that it should ‘be, as giving the society greater 
scope for usefulness. No solicitor could very well complain that 25s. or 
12s. 6d. per annum, as the case might be, would be a very serious tax 
upon him, and as to existing members, and those who would voluntarily 
be members, there would be less to be paid. I have referred to the 
expenees of collection and the caving that would be effected. At present 
applications have in many cases to be made for payment, and receipts 
given in all cases, there must be special accounts kept, and a good deal 
of extra office work over the whole matter. I suggest that when a solici- 
tor applies for his certificate and pays, as he does now, the sum of 5s. 
for the Law Society’s fee, he should at the sume time be bound to pay 
the subscription, which would mean London solicitors paying on applica- 
tion £1 10s. instead of 5s., and country solicitors 17s. 6d. instead of 5s. 
All the extra expenses of collection would thus tbe avoided. I cannot 
conceive that there would be any great and serious objection on the part 
of solicitors to what I am proposing. Surely theee not at present mem- 
bers would see the fairness of the idea and not begrudge the trifling 
extra payment, and those who are members cannot well object to paying 
less than before. It isa fallacy to say this is forcing eolicitors to bécome 
members of a merely voluntary institution.. This society is a great deal 
more than that now, and J eubmit that in common fairness al] solicitors 
should contribute. I would also suggest that the society could on my 
scheme afford to give solicitors some extra advantages beyond those 
already possessed by membere. Thus, amongst other things, any extra 
subscription for the luncheon rooms might be abolished, and even greater 
luncheon facilities afforded than at present, and access might ‘be -given 
to the library, not merely to solicitors but to their clerks, for the pur- 
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poses of reference, without any extra payment. It may be urged that 
strong objection would be raised to the echeme by Provincial Law 
Societies. I do not believe it, and certainly they would not be really 
injured. In the year 1900 the views of various provincial societies on 
this matter were taken by the Council, and I believe the majority were 
not against, but in favour of it. If this were so then, how much more 
should it be the case now, looking to the necessity of doing comething | 
to satisfy the public demands for protection, and my idea of compulsory 

membership is mainly as a step towards this. The subscription of 12s. 6d., | 
which I suggest for country solicitors, is a trifling sum, and could not | 
interfere with their joining, or continuing to belong to, their provincial | 
societies, which unquestionably it is most important should not be in 
any way injuriously affected. I do not believe that the trifling payment 
to the Law Society would cause any withdrawals from local societies, 
for, of course, the local solicitors gain special advantages from them. No 
number of local societies can, however, take the place of one great 
governing and controlling bodv. however essential they may be, and no 
doubt are, to the well being of that body. To come now to legislation, 
my proposal is that an Act of Parliament should be passed providing that 
every London solicitor should on applying for his practising certificate 
pay beyond the sum of 5s. a further sum of 25s., and that 
every country c¢olicitor on so applying should pay beyond 
the sum of 5s. the sum of 12s. 6d.; and that on the granting 
of practising certificates every solicitor should ipso facto become a 
member of the Law Society and entitled to all the benefits and privileges 
arising from membership. , First of all I should propose that 
any Act should, as T have already mentioned, provide that all solicitors 
on taking out their practising certificates should become ipso fucto 
members of the society, and cease to be members if removed from the 
roll of solicitors, or during such time as the certificate may be withheld 
or suspended. Then without in any way interfering with the present . 
disciplinary powers of the society and the court, I pronose that enact- 
ments should be made to the following effect :—({1) That any person 
being, or having been, a client of any solicitor, may make a complaint 
in writing to the Council of the Taw Society, through the societv’s 
secretary, to the effect that such solicitor is neglecting or not observing 
his duties to him, as a solicitor, either by withholding from him monev 
he is as a client entitled to, or in any other way. A similar complaint 
may also be made in like manner by any three solicitors (not partners) 
and such complaint mav also extend to, or alone refer to, any unpro- 
fessional conduct. (2) Thereupon the verson or persons so complaining 
shall be directed to attend before the Council, or any committee formed 
of not less than three members of the Council, and, if a majority of 
the Council, or committee. are of opinion that the complaining party 
or parties has or have made out a prima facie case, they shall summon 
the solicitor in question before them without the attendance of the 
person or persons making such complaint; and they shall enquire of 





him upon such matters, and require him to give them all information, 
and, if they deem it necessary, to give inspection of his books to them 
or the ‘‘ official auditors’’ hereafter mentioned. Should the solicitor 
neglect to attend, an application may be made to a judge in chambers 
to compel his attendance. (3) That if the Council or committee are 
then of opinion that the person or persons complaining has or have no 
good cause for complaint, or that it is a matter which should not have 
been brought before them. they shall so inform the solicitor and the 
complaining party or parties, and shall take no further step in the 
matter. (4) That if, however, the Council, or such committee, are of 
opinion that there is just cause for complaint, they shall admonish the 
solicitor against whom such complaint is made, and give him directions 
how to act in the matter. If the solicitor does not conform to such 
directions the Council may report the matter to the court, and ask 
for such order as may be just and proner. (5) That if the Council, or 
committee, think it advisable they shall, instead of acting as men- 
tioned in the last clause, summon the person or persons complaining 
and the solicitor against whom such complaint is made, to attend 
before them, and may hear witnesses. If they are then of opinion 
that there is just cause for complaint they may admonish the solicitor 
and give him directions as aforesaid. and direct him to pay the costs 
incurred. or they may, if they so think fit, report the matter to the 
court, when the court shall consider the matter and may remove the 
solicitor from the rolls, or suspend his certificate temporarily and 
direct him to pay the costs of the proceedings. Should the Council or 
committee, however, be of opinion that there is no good cause for 
complaint or that the matter is one in which thev should not interfere, 
they may refuse to take any action, and may, if they think fit. order 
the complaining party or parties to pay the costs. incurred by the 
solicitor. (6) That although no complaint is made as aforesaid, if at 
any time the majority of the members of the Council assembled at any 
meeting shall be of opinion from any information or knowledge in 





their possession, that any solicitor has neglected, or is neglecting, to 
observe his professional duties to a client, or has been or is being 
guilty of unprofessional conduct, they may summon such solicitor to 
attend before them, or such a committee as aforesaid, and the Council 
or such committee may admonish him and give him directions how to 
act, or they may report his conduct to the court, when the court shall 
have all such powers as are mentioned in clause 5. (7) That although 
no complaint is made as aforesaid, if the Council receive from the 
President and a majority of the council of any Provincial Law Society 
assembled at some meeting duly held, an expression of opinion that a 
solicitor who is or might be a member of such provincial society has 
acted, or is acting, as mentioned in the last clause they may also act 
as mentioned in such clause. (8) That the Council shall appoint a 
sufficient number of chartered accountants as “‘ official auditors of the 


’ 


Law Society,’ and on any such occasion as mentioned in clauses 1, 
6 and 7, they may, if they think fit, employ them, or any of them, 
to audit the solicitor’s accounts and report to them, and if 
necessary application may be made to the court to compel the solicitor 


, to submit to such audit. The expenses of any such audit shall be 


primarily borne and paid by the society, but the Council may if the 
think fit direct the ndiatiel ar the fovea His Be party or nthe to oor 
such expenses. (9) That if at any time a solicitor makes a written 
application to the Council stating that he desires an official audit of 
his books and accounts, the Council shall nominate one or more of the 
official auditors’? to make such audit, the solicitor undertaking to 
pay the expenses thereof, and if required making a deposit to meet 
such expenses. Such auditor or auditors shall then proceed to make 
the audit, and shall state the result thereof to the Council, who shall 
then, if so required by the solicitor, and they consider the result of 
the audit to be satisfactory, issue a certificate to the solicitor stating 
that such audit has at his request been made. and the result thereof. 
Such solicitor shall then be entitled to inform his clients or any person 
making enquiry of him that his accounts have been thus audited and 
declared satisfactory, giving the date of such audit. but he shall aot 
make any public advertisement or notification thereof on his notepaper 
or cards, or in any other manner whatever. (10) If the Council shall 
consider the result of any audit made under the last clause not 
satisfactory, they shall intimate that fact to the solicitor, and they 
shall then have all the powers conferred by clause 6. In addition they 
may direct him to submit to any further audit or audits that they mav 
think desirable. and at such time or times as they may think fit, and if 
the solicitor refuses to so submit, application may be made to the court 
to compel him to do so and for such ofder as may be just. (11) Nothing 
herein contained shall prevent a solicitor who has once taken out his 
practising certificate, and who has not been struck off the roll of solici- 
tors, or had his certificate suspended or withheld, from remaining a 
member of the society, although he has ceased to take out a practising 
certificate. provided he duly pave to the society the annual sum of 
12s, 6d. if a country solicitor and 25s. if a London solicitor. It will be 
observed that I am not proposing to in anv way interfere with the pre- 
sent disciplinary powers, but suggesting further powers partly @f that 
kind and partly merely in the nature of inquiry. At the same time, 
however, probably it would be best to have one complete enactment 
dealing with the whole matter. but I do not think it is necessary for me 
to go into that here. I am onlv striving to point out what I think would 
be particularly useful as affording a very great amount of protection to 
clients. I am well aware that manv objections may be raise? by solicitors 
to some of my proposals, but T believe that. on the whole they would do 
good. Firstly, of course, as to clauses 1 and 2 it may be said that they 
expose a solicitor to the risk of being worried by any cantankerous client 
or rival solicitor. That. is an evil that solicitors are subject to now, and 
this would not much increase the burthen. Recollect it would mean 
firstly that before the solicitor is troubled at all the complaining party 
would have to show a prima facie case. With merely cantankerous 
clients there would generally be no prima facie case shown and the 
matter would drop. If anv prima facie case can be made out, even on 
ex parte statements, then it appears to me that. however innocent the 
solicitor may be, he ought not to complain that he is called upon to 
attend and give explanations. If they are satisfactory there the matter 
would end. Clauses 6 and 7 I consider very important. It ie well known 
that in many esses where solicitors have done wrong to clients it has 
heen common knowledge that thev were on the downward track, and 
those in authority at the Law Societv and at provincial societies have 
usually special means of knowledge. The power to thvue initiate inqdiry 
seems to me to be likely to be » verv valuable nrotection, and I do not 
think that those in authority either at the Law Society or any provincial 
society would hesitate to act if they thoucht there was reasonable cause 
for their so doing, and they had the authority of the Legislature justify- 
ing such inquiry on their part. T think necessarilv in any such scheme 
the Council would from time to time reauire the assistance of professional 
accountants, and jit eeems to me therefore that there should be “ official 
auditors” aa provided in clause 8. That being so. why should thev not 
also be nsed for the benefit of solicitors who desire their accounts officially 
sudited? T have therefore suevested in clause 9 that eolicitors so desiring 
mav have their accounts andited by the “ official auditors.”’ and if snch 
audit is satisfactorv that thev may claim a certificate to that effect, but 
at the same time T have carefully provided that no general advertisement 
shall ‘he made of the fact. It appears onlv richt that if on any audit 
everything should not be in order notice should be taken of that fact. 
Let me sav again, that to make this scheme. or anything like it, thor- 
onghly «atisfactorv, T consider that everv solicitor should be a 
of the Law Societv, bnt if there are insuperable objections to that 
(thouch that there should be is hevond my comprehension), yet T do not 
see why, even without. that all the powers I have mentioned might not 
be pronerly veste? in the societv. However, in common fairness it- seems 


: to me that all solicitors shonld be forced to contribute towards the main- 


tenance of the societv which has done so much in the interests of our 
branch of the profession, is still doing so much, and is capable, I think, 
of doing a great deal more. 

Mr. Tndermaur proposed the following resolution : “That this meeting, 
having considered the vaper read to them entitled ‘Suggestions for giving 
the Law Society greater control over solicitors,’ reanest the Conneil to 
vive the matters dealt with by it their further consideration, and report 


‘ thereon to a meeting of the society to be held in London in April next, 


that the ewbject may then be discussed by members of the society 
assembled at such meeting.” 
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BANQUET. 

A banquet was held in the evening, at the Assembly Rooms, 
Mr. Pysus, President of the Newcastle Law Society, taking the chair. 

The CHarRMAN, in proposing the health of the Law Society, said it 
was the great reformer, and if Parliament would consult the society 
oftener it would be better for the public. 

The PRESIDENT responded, observing that their profession had to do 
with all classes of society scattered all over the kingdom, and it was 
impossible for such a profession to maintain its high standard unless they 
met together and conferred with their fellows. Thus their society was 
of great value. 

Mr. C. H. Morton (Liverpool, hon. secretary of the Associated Pro 
vincial Law Societies) proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Corporation of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,”’ the Lorp Mayor responding. Mr. R. PENNINGTON 
gave the toast, “‘ The Bench and the Bar,’’ Mr. Levert, K.C., returning 
thanks, and Mr. Exterr submitted ‘‘ The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Incor- 
porated Law Society,’’ Mr. F. Marsuatt (Vice-President of the New- 
castle Society) returning thanks. 

WEDNESDAY’s MEETING. 

The discussion on Mr. Indermaur’s paper was taken on Wednesday 
— 

Mr. Inpermavr moved : ‘‘ That this meeting respectfully urges the 
Council of the Law Society to further consider the subjects of com- 
pulsory membership of this society, and the obtaining greater control 
over solicitors than at present exists."’ This would take the place of the 
motion in his paper, and he believed would be more satisfactory to the 
meeting. 

Mr. J. Hoprey Pierce (President, North Wales Law Society) seconded 
the resolution. ; 

Mr. Ettert said the question had been before the Council in various 
forms ever since 1875, if not before. In 1902 it was the subject of a 
very elaborate report, when the provincial societies were very fully 
consulted. Only 11 out of 69 societies returned replies to the inquiries 
of the Council, and of these two were against the legislation now 
suggested, so that only nine replied in favour thereof. The Discipline 
Committee was an independent committee, appointed by the Master 
of the Rolls, and acting independently of the Council. It had full 
jurisdiction over every solicitor, whether a member of the society or not, 
so that full control existed so far as wrong-doing was concerned. The 
“so aay not care about questions of etiquette. He said un- 

esitatingly that the weapon the Council possessed was used effectually, 
and that the public already possessed the protection they required. Many 
felt that the Council did not possess sufficient power for dealing with 
minor matters, but there was no possibility of obtaining from Parliament 
such powers, for instance, as thcse of the Medical Act. The Council 
had come to the conclusion that it was not possible to compel every 
solicitor to become a member of the society, and that from the point 
of view of finance it was not feasible. They believed the voluntary 
system was the better for the society. In the last years 1901 to 1907 
the total increase of certificates taken out was 967, and in that same 

riod the increase of membership of the eociety was 941. It did not 
ock as if the society was not becoming more and more popular with the 
members of the profession. 

Mr. W. Dowson said that the views expressed by Mr, Ellett were 
not those of the entire Council. The question was whether the profession 
as a whole was satisfied to leave things as they were. or whether some- 
thing could not be done to endeavour to put greater control in the 
hands of the society. To get such control it was nececsary to go to 
Parliament, and he urged that the society should, at any rate, ask for 
the necessary powers. The Act of 1888 had not been quite successful 
in meeting the evils which existed, and if certain hard and faet prin- 
ciples could be laid down as to the method of keeping accounts and 
dealing with cliente’ moneys which could be brouzht home to evervbody 
entering the profession, something would be done to prevent young solici 
tors from slipping away, almost without knowing it, into a course of 
carelessness by which they might descend to fraud. The best course 
would be to aek Parliament to give the society power to lay down such 
rules and regulations as they thought necessary in respect to this. 

Mr. Eutetr said, in explanation, that he quite concurred with the 
resolution, but he wished the meeting to know what the Council had 
done in the matter. 

Mr. W. J. Humrrys said that if the resolution were confined to 
directing the Council to consider the question of acquiring further 
powers, he had no objection, but if the Council were to be considered 
to be a ge to make every solicitor a member of the society com- 
pulsorily he could not vote for it. _ 

Mr. C. E. Barry (Bristol), Mr. Butcnrer (Manchester), and Mr. Sear 
(London) having spoken, 

The Prestvent said there were two distinct matters before the meet- 
ing, professional misconduct and breaches of etiquette. Professional 
misconduct was dealt with as strongly as possible by means of the 
Discipline Committee. It must not be forgotten that eolicitors were 
officers of the court. and the court would never, he thought, allow the 
society to deal with solicitors without recourse to the court. A most 
valuable meaeure was passed by which members of the Council appointed 
by the coart could deal with questions of misconduct and report to the 
court, and it was a striking thing that the court almost unfailingly 
acted upon the report of the committee by striking off the roll, or hv 
suspension, or by a caution or warning. Tho only possible auest ion 
was whether the committee of the Council wae active enough in bringing 
eases to the notice of the court. That wae merely the application of 
the Act. Then there was the question of breaches of etiquette. At 





present they had a voluntary society, and members could be expelled 
trom it for breaches of etiquette. lf membership were made compul- 
cory that one power would be lost. The Council did not oppose the 
resolution in any way. 

The motion was rejected, twenty-seven members voting in its favour 
and about forty against. 


Tue Norary PusLic. 
Mr. Epwarp Bramtey, M.A. (Sheffield), read the following paper :— 


After an interesting outline of the history of the office of Notary 
Public, Mr, Bramley said: The position of notaries in this country is 
regulated by statutes of 1801, 1853, and 1843. Under these, as a pre- 
liminary to appointment, it is necessary to have served under articles to 
a notary for seven years if intending to practise in the City of London 
or within three miles thereof, or in other cases for five years. The same 
service, if his principal be also a solicitor, will qualify the clerk to 
become a solicitor. The court has power to dispense with any such service 
in favour of duly qualified solicitors, where a district is unprovided or 
insufficiently provided with notaries. No examination need be paesed, 
and the only tests of fitness are this service and certificates from two 
practising notaries. The notary is often, though not necessarily, a solici- 
tor, and in ene capacity or the other must pay the annual certificate 
duty. On admission there is payable a stamp duty of £30 and fees to 
the Court of Faculties amounting, I understand, to about £13. If 
practising in London he must become a member of the Scriveners’ Com- 
pany (now an objectless requirement). He must still state in his applica- 
tion for admission what are his theological opinions. Contrast this with 
the position in Scotland and Ireland. In the former country, under the 
Law Agents Act of 1873, any law agent is entitled to be admitted a 
notary as a matter of right; and under the Law Agents Amendment Act 
of 1896, with a saving clause for existing cases, no person can be admitted 
a Notary Public in Scotland until enrolled as a law agent. The stamp 
duty there is only £20, and the fees payable on admission £6 4s. 6d. 
The admissions are enrolled by the Lord President and remanent Lords 
of Council and Session, that is to say, by the High Court of Justice in 
Scotland. Notarial instruments are there in constant uce, in coneequence 
of the Scotch system of registration of deeds; and notaries have many 
duties to perform in that connection, and in the way of attesting docu- 
ments, besides those which they perform equally with their confréres in 
England. In Ireland the regulating etatutes were passed. in 1821 and 
1870, and the power of appointing notaries is vested in the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. As a general rule he only appoints solicitors to these 
offices, and’ in many cases limits their jurisdiction to the towns or dis- 
tricts in which they live. No service under articles is neceesary in the 
case of a Notary Public in Ireland, but apparently some distinction is 
drawn between a Notary Public and a Public Notary. The stamp on 
admiesion is £20, as in S:otland. The duties appear to be the same as 
those in England. In the British Colonies and Dependencies, too, 
apparently no e«pecial service is required for an appointment as notary. 
Surely the time has arrived when this survival] of the domination ot 
ecclesiastics in secular affairs chould be put an end to, as were the exclu- 
sive rights of the proctors (who occupied a similar position) under the 
Probate Act of 1857. The Engl'ch courts long ago co pruned away the 
privileges of notaries that were it not for traneactions abroad there would 
be no need for their existence. There seems no understandable reason, 
except the slowness with which we move in this country, and the extreme 
deference we pay to vested interests, why this relic of the old link 
hetween the Church and the law, this “close boreugh,” should not have 
disappeared oefore the last centurv closed. One solicitor, because his 
principal was a netary, is entitled to be admitted as euch. Another, 
equally qualified, whose principal was not, is not £0 entitled; yet a man 
not a solicitor, cf no particular training or etanding, who has passed no 
examinations, but has simplv eerved under articles to a notary, may 
become one. Commissioners for caths cou! casily qualify themeelves to 
perform all the duties of the offices; and it seems to me that the only 
reason against empowering all of them to do eo is that foreign countries 
pay special deference to notarial acts, whilst not recognising commis- 
sioners. I would suggeet that. either by a special Act, or, if another 
Solicitors Act were likely to be soon passed, by provisions in that, it 
should be enscted that the jurisdiction of the Archbishop, exercised 
through the Court of Faculties, be transferred to the Lord Chancellor 
acting through the Law Society; and that all commissioners for oaths 
be entitled to -tyle themselves and act as notaries, either by the fact of 
their appointment of commissioners or by their applying specially and 
paying an extra stamp duty. In the former case the stamp duty on the 
appointment of a commissioner would, no doubt, in deference to the 
wishes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, have to be somewhat in- 
creased. The amount now received by the Revenue on notarial appoint- 
mente must be very small, and under the altered system a greater sum 
would no doubt be received, even if the special stamp dutyswere reduced 
to as low asum as £10. If thought desirable the appointment. could be 
confined to commissioners of six (or more) years’ standing, or the num- 
bers in some other way restricted. I am not unmindful of the fact that 
exieting notaries, besides paying a sum of over £40 before being admitted 
as such, have in many caees paid large special premiums for the privilege 
of being articled to notaries. and that manv of them 
derive a considerable portion and possibly a few the whole. of 
their income from the fees they earn by virtue of their office. 
Snecial consideration must, of course, be given to this. On the lines 


of a precedent set by a Bill recently before Parliament, which provided 
for ‘‘a time limit,’”’ the coming into operation of the Act could be post- 
poned for a period, ‘which would enable notaries and their present 
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articled clerks to reap individual harvests before the labourers became 
so many; or, preferably, the precedent in the case of proctors could be 
followed, ensuring to notaries annuities for life equal to half their 
average yearly net profits. The Treasury would, no doubt, find that 
the additional sums received from the numerous admissions which 
weuld take place, even if the stamp duty were reduced, adequately 
supplied the necessary compensation. The Master of the Court of 
Faculties (who is also the judge of the Prerogative Courts of Canter- 
bury and York) and his subordinate officials would reouire some slight 
consideration, on account of the loss of the very trifling sum annually 
paid in the shape of fees on admission. The Law Society might be 
directed to pay any compensation due to the master and officials -out 
of the fees payable to the society’s registrar on admission as a notary ; 
these, even if considerably less than the existing ones, should be amply 
sufficient to defray this, besides clerical expenses. I am aware that 
from time to time the Council have had the position of notaries under 
consideration, and that they prepared a Bill for introduction into 
Parliament in 1884. The solution presented by this Bill was that, 
with a saving for the rights of existing notaries, no one should be 
admitted as a notary without passing an examination to be conducted 
under the auspices of the Law Society; and it was suggested that this 
examination would probably include Latin and one or two modern 
languages, and Admiralty and Commercial Law. No one was to sit 
for that examination unless he was either admitted or qualified to be 
admitted as a solicitor, or had served under articles to a notary for 
five years. It was further proposed by the Bill that the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Court of Faculties should 
be transferred to the Master of-the Rolls. The Bill was introduced, but 
was thrown out on the second reading. It was opposed by the 
Scriveners Company and the London notaries. Personally I see no 
need for the existence of notaries as a body apart from solicitors, and 
for a separate examination for them. All of us, before we can qualify, 
attain as much proficiency in languages and Admiralty and Commercial 
Law as could reasonably be required of intending notaries; and I think 
a Bill introduced on the lines I have suggested in a Parliament more 
democratic than that of twenty years ago should have good prospects 
of success. The Council, in the Memorandum to their Bill, themselves 
admitted this; for they say: “No ground in fact exists for the dis- 
tinction beween solicitors and notaries.’’ No doubt it would be neces- 
sary to satisfy the reasonable requirements of the Scriveners Company, 
the Society of Public Notaries in London, and the Provincial Notaries 
Society. However, it is hardly for me to go into more details in this 
paper; but it seems to me the subject should be considered by the 
present Council, who are in a far better position to ascertain all neces- 
sary facts, and go fully into the question, than I am. I therefore beg 
to move: ‘* That it be a recommendation to the Council to take such 
steps as they deem advisable with a view to making it possible for 
all solicitors, and impossible for anyone but solicitors, to become public 
notaries.” . 

Mr..F. L. Harrop (Rotherham) seconded the motion. 

Mr. Denny (Newcastle), Mr. P. E. Marner (Newcastle), and others 
having spoken, 

The PREsIDENT put the resolution, which was negatived. 


DANGER OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Mr. H. F. Brown, LL.B., read a paper, which we hope to print next 
week. 

The PREsIDENT regretted that time would not permit a full discussion 
of this very valuable and interesting paper, for which they were greatly 
indebted to Mr. Brown, who had prepared it at his (the President’s) 
personal request 


RerorMs or Lunacy JURISDICTION. 


Mr. C. D. Meptey, B.A. (London), read the following paper :— 


After referring to the history and exercise of the jurisdiction in 
lunacy, Mr. Mepiey continued : In order to appreciate the extensions 
now suggested in the jurisdiction it is necessary to state concisely what 
are its present limits. In general terms there are two classes of persons 
at present dealt with : first, those who have been actually found lunatic 
by inquisition, and secondly, persons over whose property the judge has 
administrative powers although they have not been found lunatic by 
inquisition. This second class again divides into categories : first, 
those who have in fact been found to be lunatic or of unsound mind 
by a judicial authority though not by inquisition, consisting of (a) 
persons lawfully detained as lunatics, (6) persons whose unsoundness of 
mind and incapacity to manage their affairs has been certified by the 
master or the Commissioners in Lunacy, or otherwise established to 
the satisfaction of the judge in lunacy, and whose property does not 
exceed a small limit, and (c) criminal lunatics; and secondly (the one 
class of persons who are not in some form or other found leneite by 
judicial or quasi-judicial authority), persons with regard to whom it is 
proved that they are through mental infirmity arising from disease or 
age incapable of managing their affairs. Now, undoubtedly the 
powers given by the 116th section of the Lunacy Act, 1890, in respect of 
the estate of persons not found lunatic by inquisition have been ex- 
tremely successful, and form a most valuabie branch of the jurisdiction, 
but in many cases even now an inquisition is clearly the right course, 
though that this is not always fully realised is shewn, I think, by the 
dwindling number of inquisitions held. The effect of a finding by 
inquisition is to alter the status of the patient. He cannot contract 
a valid marriage, execute a valid deed, or enter into a binding contract, 
and, generally speaking (although he can apparently execute a valid 





will during a lucid interval), he suffers from a continuing personal i- 
capacity in the eyes of the law, and cannot effect any act in the law 
for himself. In addition, the Court has complete control over his 
person and method of life. As regards persons not so found, even 
although their affairs are being administered by the judge, they suffer 
from no such direct personal incapacity. They may marry, contract, and 
act as testators subject to the ordinary rules as to capacity in each 
case, and in the case of contract as to the knowledge of the other con- 
tracting party. It is plain that there will be many cases in which 
on these grounds serious risks may be run by proceeding without an 
inquisition. But, in addition, the alteration in status is very important 
as regards international law. The formal finding of lunacy upon in- 
quisition is understood the world over and recognised by the courts 
of all civilised countries. In these other countries subsidiary pro- 
ceedings for dealing with the foreign property of the lunatic may be 
taken founded upon the finding in this country, and such finding will 
be recognised and acted upon. <A proceeding to administer under 
section 116 without such a finding is a mere domestic proceeding 
peculiar to this country and, with few exceptions, will not be recog- 
nised by foreign courts as sufficient to found subsidiary proceedings 
before them. Especially is this the case with proceedings under sub- 
section (d), ‘‘ persons through mental infirmity arising from disease or 
age, incapable of managing their affairs.’’ There is no suggestion of 
lunacy here and the word nowhere appears, not even in the heading 
of the orders, etc. At the present time when all classes of people are 
widely interested in foreign investments it is very important to bear 
this in mind. Perhaps the commonest case to be provided for is that 
of securities registered in the United States of America, where in many 
cases express provision is made by the State laws for the recognition 
of a finding in a foreign State of lunacy by inquisition. There is one 
other point I wish to draw attention to in the existing jurisdiction. A 
very liberal interpretation has of recent years been given to sub-section 
(d) of section 116 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, referring to old age and 
disease ; so wide an interpretation indeed as to cover many classes of 
cases which can hardly, I think, have been within the contemplation of 
the Legislature when the sub-section was passed. The sub-section as 
it stands has undoubtedly met a strong public need, and its working 
has been so helpful in those cases falling strictly within it as to result 
in its being invoked and applied to a number of other cases whtth may 
certainly be considered as on the border line. It is interesting to 
notice that whereas courts of wide and general jurisdiction are inclined 
to limit rather than extend their powers, courts created for special 
purposes and with limited jurisdictions will generally be found to strive 
consciously or otherwise to extend their boundaries to the increase of 
their power and importance. Certainly since the constitution of one 
supreme court in this country it has tended to take a somewhat con- 
servative view of its jurisdiction, whereas instances will occur to all of 
us of cases of special and limited courts which are always tending to 
extend and amplify their powers. Now for the recommendations and 
suggestions of the Royal Commission. They are extremely numerous 
and complicated, and it will be understood that I shall refer to those 
only which directly bear upon our branch of the subject. First, then, 
they recommend that the statutory use of the word ‘‘lunatic’’ be dis- 
continued and the term ‘“ mentally defective’’ be substituted. This 
suggestion is of course made to obviate what is referred to as the 
‘stigma’ of lunacy, and with the object in view we shall all sym- 
pathise. We have probably all had cases in which the use of the 
word has proved a great stumbling-block in the way of taking the 
most necessary and even urgent proceedings. Whilst, however, every- 
one will desire that the wand ‘lunatic’? should not be used in the vast 
majority of cases, it does not appear to me to be quite clear that it is 
desirable to absolutely abolish it in all. I am thinking again of cases 
where it may be necessary to take a ey in foreign countries. The 
word in question is legally understood in all civilised courts, whereas if 
a person is merely found to be mentally defective it may, and probably 
will, be necessary to prove to the foreign court in each case that the 
mental defect in question amounts to lunacy according to the law which 
that court administers, with the result that details of evidence will 
have to be gone into which at present can be avoided. However, this 
is a technical difficulty which could probably be got over by the 
finding upon an inquisition being framed in suitable language. The 
Commissioners then recommend that the classes of persons to be 
subject to the jurisdiction as ‘‘ mentally defective’? and capable of 
being so found by inquisition shall consist not only of idiots, lunatics 
and imbeciles who can alone be found so by inquisition under the 
present law, but in addition the following :—(1) Persons who th h 
mental infirmity arising from age or from the decay of their faculties 
are incapable of managing themselves or their affairs. This is the class 
of persons in all probability originally alone contemplated by the 
present section 116, sub-section (d), and whose present position is that, 
whilst their affairs can be administered under that sub-section, they 
cannot be found lunatic on inquisition unless their mental infirmity 
amounts to lunacy within the limits of the law as now existing. In 
future it is proposed that these persons should be capable of being dealt 
with not only under section 116 or whatever similar section may take 
its place, but should also be liable to inquisition if desired. (2) Feeble- 
minded—i.e., persons who may be capable of earning a living under 
favourable circumstances, but who are incapable from mental defect 
existing from birth or yx an early age (a) of competing on equal 
terms with their no fellows, or (b) of managing themselves and 
their affairs with ordinary prudence. This definition was suggested by 
the Royal College of Physicians, and the Commissioners state that they 
assume it includes the “ prodigal’’ and the ‘‘facile."’ Apart from 
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questions of the reform of procedure, this is, I think, for our pro- 
fession by far the most important suggestion of reform made by the 
Commissioners, as it appears intended to very widely extend the 
existing jurisdiction so as to cover a class whose liberty to dispose of 
person and property has never before been interfered with. I cannot 
think it a satisfactory definition from tlie legal standpoint, nor do I 
think it will be found in practice to include the ‘‘ prodigal’? and 
the “‘ facile.”’ In the first place it attempts too much in trying by one 
definition to cover persons unable to manage themselves and their 
affairs with ordinary prudence, presumably the prodigals, and at the 
same time those feeble-minded persons among the poorer classes who, 
as one witness put it, are the last to be taken on during increasing 
trade and the first to be discharged when trade declines, who drift on 
the verge of the poor law at all times, are constantly unemployed, and 
finally, if they live, become permanent inmates of the workhouse. 
Further, it will be noticed that in both cases the incapacity must arise 
from ‘‘mental defect,” and this ‘‘mental defect’’ can only, 
I think, be established to the satisfaction of a jury by 
proof of facts showing one of the two kinds of incapacity 
referred to. In other words, the proof of the ‘mental 
defect ’’ and the proof of incapacity to compete on equal terms or to 
manage himself and his affairs with ordinary prudence are substantially 
one and the same. That the Commissioners themselves intend this 
would seem to be shown by the assumption that the “ prodigal’? and 
the “*facile’’ are included in their definition. I am unable to un- 
derstand, if this view be correct, precisely what effect the jury are 
to give to the words “‘ mental defect.”” If, on the other hand, the jury 
have to find on account of those words that, to use a common phrase, the 
man is ‘‘ not right in his head,’’ then I think that the assumption that the 
*‘prodigal’’ and the ‘‘facile” are included will turn out to be ill-founded, 
as juries will certainly hesitate very long before they find that acts of 
prodigality or imprudence committed by pereons, often of shrewd intel- 
jectual powers, who may not by any means cut a foolish figure in the 
witnees-box, are in themselves proof of “mental defect”? in any such 
eense as that last suggested. I think that the jury, when pressed as 
they will be in “ prodigal cases” by able advocates, will give full effect 
to the words “incapable from mental defect,” and that. it will be almost 
impossible in contested cases to obtain a verdict against the prodigal, 
who will consequently go unprotected as before. Moreover, the fact 
that a succeesful appeal to a jury against a prodigal will résult in his 
being labelled as “ mentally defective’ will certainly militate with his 
relations against taking any such proceedings. The attempt to cover the 
** prodigal *’ was made largely as the result of the evidence given before 
the Commission by our then President and two well-known members of 
the Council of this Society showing the difficulty of dealing with such 
—— under the existing law, and suggesting that some means should 
adopted to meet the defect. Very interesting evidence was given as 

to the French system of Conseil de famille and the Jersey system of 
Cxratelle for protecting the spendthrift, both of which systems work 
well in the countries of their origin. Both, however, as Mr. C. M. 
Barker pointed out in his evidence, depend to a not inconsiderable 
extent upon the limited power of disposition of property by will given 
by the local law, resulting in the next-of-kin poreessing a vested interest 
in the protection of the spendthrift’s estate, and, so far as successful 
working in Jersey is concerned, it is to some extent due to the smallness 
of the sland. Probably neither of theee systems could be grafted suc- 
cessfully upon our English methods, but it is certainly well worth con- 
sideration whether some other more congenial means of attaining the 
same end could not be devised. In my opinion, however, it will be a 
istake to attempt to do it in any way in connection with lunacy or, 
as I suppose it is to be termed, “ mental defect.” If it is to be done at 
all it should be by entirely independent legislation directed to the precise 
point. The jurisdiction should be exercisable, without reference to any 
mental question, simply on proof of facts showing wild and foolish or 
wicked extravagance, and should cover all prodigals, not merely those 
to whom a jury may be prepared to attribute a mental defect. The 
whole eubject is one of extreme difficulty, and before legislation should 
be fully considered by separate enquiry. The Royal Commiss:on did 
not, I think, give sufficient consideration to this question, nor was the 
evidence before them sufficiently varied and detailed to enable them to 
frame a conclusion on « matter of such importance. The remaining 
categories of persons to be subject to the jurisdiction do not add much 
from the legal point of view. They consist of epileptics, inebriates, and 
deaf and dumb or blind persons; in each case, if they are also “ mentally 
defective.” Speaking generally of the categories suggested by the Com- 
mission they appear to me, however advantageous from the scientific 
standpoint, to be somewhat uneatisfactory for legal purposes. It will be 
observed that in every case there must be either mental defect or mental 
infirmity, and for the purpose of founding jurisdiction it would perhaps 
be better to legislate in general terms, making the juriediction applicable 
to all persons suffering from mental defect or infirmity, including the 
several categories mentioned merely by way of description. The split- 
ting up of the persons to be affected by legislation into a number of 
distinct classes often leads to unnecessary difficulty in attempting to 
ascertain whether a particular case falls within the defined categories, 
and sometimes results in failure to obtain relief in cases to which the 
statute ought in reason and was probably intended to apply. or the 


exercise of thie extended jurisdiction the Commissioners recommend 
some very considerable reforms in procedure. Put shortly, they would 
abolish the Mastera in Lunacy with their separate department, and 
tranefer all the administrative and legal work to the Chancery Division, 
pt as regards inquisitions, which. when without a jury, would be 

ied before a legal member of the Lunacy Commission with medical 








assessors, but which, when a jury is required, would be dealt with by 


means of an issue before a judge of the King’s Bench. As regards this 
last point, the judge in lunacy has already a discretion wherever an 
inquisition before a jury is ordered, to direct an issue to be tried in the 
High Court, so that the effect of the recommendation will be to make 
compulsory what is now discretionary. As regards the other reforms of 
procedure I should like to point out that although substantially all the 
administrative work in lunacy is carried out in the masters’ chambers 
by solicitors, who are the only body of professional men having any 
detailed knowledge of the manner in which the work is done, whether 
satisfactorily or otherwise, yet with the exception of our President, who 
gave evidence rather in his character as official solicitor than as an 
ordinary practitioner, not a single member of our profession gave or, so 
far as I know, was asked to give any evidence upon the matter at all. 
and although our then President and two members of the Council 
attended before the Commission, they were not asked a singie question 
in regard to procedure. It seems to me very unsatisfactory that a 
sweeping reform of this kind should be recommended without any 
attempt having been made to ascertain from those who regularly practice 
in the department proposed to be abolished, whether they are satisfied 
or not with the way in which it does its business, what faults they have 
to find, and what remedies to suggest, and whether they consider the 
particular reforms proposed will improve the position or not. In this 
case the suggested reforms are founded in substance on the evidence of 
one witness, that witness certainly being a very distinguished judge 
having an unsurpassed knowledge of Chancery practice amd procedure, 
but who very naturally viewed the matter from the standpoint of the 
Bench; whilst the views of those humbler persons who have to do the 
actual work of administration, and through them of those members of 
the public who are their clients, were never placed before the Commiecsion 
at all save through the mouth of the official solicitor, who, as it happened, 
took an entirely different view from the Master of the Rolls. I do not 
propose to go at length into a technical discussion as to procedure, but 
the suggested change involves some considerations of general importance. 
In the first place the Lunacy Department, with the assistance of the 
Lord Chancellor’s visitors, has always exercised a personal supervision 
over its patients of a kind not practised in the Chancery Division, even 
im the somewhat analogous case of infants. All inquisition cases are 
regularly visited and reported on as a matter of course, and other cases by 
request of the masters, with the result that the control of the department 
over the management and care of the patients is far more effectual and 
far more minute than anything known in Chancery. Now in giving 
evidence before the Commission as to the ability of the Chancery 
Division to deal with the lunacy work, both the late Mr. Justice 
Kekewich and the Chancery Masters made it clear that when they 
said the work could be done they meant done in the same way as the 
Chancery work is now done, and not otherwise. The traditions of 
the two departments on this point are very different, and in practice 
the Chancery tradition will after a transfer no doubt prevail, more 
especially if effect be given to the suggestion that the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s visitors should be amalgamated with the Lunacy Commissioners, 
a change which must also, I think, result in a less detailed supervision 
of the lunacy patients than now exists. Moreover, in this connection 
the Lunacy Department has always carried on a considerable direct 
correspondence with committees and receivers, which I hardly think 
the Chancery Masters would have time to attend to. Secondly, the 
Lunacy Department has been essentially a private depirtment, and 
the afiairs of the unfortunate patients were, and are, very successfully 
kept from any public knowledge, a most desirable and important 
point to bear in mind, and which will certainly not be less important 
if the jurisdiction is extended, as the Commissioners anticipate, to the 
‘* prodigal ’’ and the “ facile.’’ All proceedings are originated by a docu 
ment or instrument sealed and issued in the department, all affidavits 
are lodged in the department, all orders are completed and filed there, 
and every document at any time brought into existence during the 
proceedings is kept there, and there alone. No person whatsoever not 
engaged in the proceedings has any right of inspection of any docu- 
ment, order, affidavit, or anything else. The Chancery Division, on 
the other hand, is a division of a court of record. Proceedings are 
initiated by a document under the seal of the Central Office, ali 
affidavits must be filed at the Central Office, all orders made are 
entered in the registrar’s office, and the records so obtained 
are open to inspection. This is a very serious and important dis- 
tinction, having regard to the intimate nature of the evidence to be 
given and the directions obtained in lunacy cases. Thirdly, at pre 
sent the whole case is dealt with in one department from beginning 
to end, and one clerk, who is present when the summons is heard, sub- 
sequently prepares and settles the order and deals generally with the 
case throughout all its future developments. Frequent reference can 
be and is made to him in matters of current administration whereby 
informal directions can be obtained and the expense of special sum- 
monses avoided. This is a very great convenience in confidential 
business as well as a substantial saving of expense. In the Chancery 
Division the business will in ordinary course pass through the hands 
of some five or six different people, and in particular the orders will 
be drawn in the Registrar’s Department quite independently of the 
department of the master in which the order is made. On the other 
hand, the present organisation of the Lunacy Department cannot be 
described as above criticism. The fact that the masters are entirely 
independent of each other, and in practice of everyone else, has led 
in the past, and might again in the future, to regrettable divergencies 
of practice within the limits of the one department; the arrangements 
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for doing work in vacations are still very defective and unsatisfactory ; 
and the department is often over technical upon small and unim- 
portant details. In particular the work as to vesting orders is so 
arranged that it is certainly no exaggeration to say that twice as much 
time and trouble has to be expended in getting an order of this kind 
from the Lunacy Department as in getting one from the Chancery 
Division. Finally, the taxing arrangements are very unsatisfactory ; 
that part of the department is understaffed, and there is no efficient 
appeal from any decision of the official who does the work. The 
Masters in Lunacy have necessarily no experience in questions of 
costs, and to bring such questions before them is, in my opinion, un- 
satisfactory both to them and to the solicitor. I may add, however, 
that I feel no, doubt that a transfer to the Chancery Division will 
increase the costs as a whole. My conclusion is, that it would be a 
mistake if the Lunacy Department were broken up. The great body 
of administrative work is done with efficiency and despatch by a com- 
petent and obliging staff. So far as the work of making vesting orders 
is concerned, I think that might well be transferred to the Chancery 
Division, where, I believe, the work would be in every way better 
done, but I do not think anything would be gained by transferring 
the ‘regular administrative business. The department has, after some 
vicissitudes, been brought to a suate of considerable efficiency, and it 
would be unfortunate if the advantages gained by experience should 
be thrown away. Further, even assuming that some such transfer as 
suggested is to be effected, it would seem better if, instead of a simple 
transfer to the Chancery Division, the sign manual were granted -to 
the Chancery judges individually. It would then be possible to meet, 
perhaps, the majority of the objections to change and yet attain the 
objects in view in the suggested reform, as the existing Lunacy Depart- 
ment could be preserved (with, say, one master subordinate to the 
judge) and worked on somewhat the same lines as the Companies 
Winding-up Department is now, the work being similarly allotted to 
two linked Chancery judges. Objection has been taken to an allotment 
of the lunacy work to particular Chancery judges on the ground of 
interfering with existing Chancery arrangements, but it may be pointed 
out that the Liverpool and Manchester Chancery work, the company 
work and a substantial portion of the patent work is already so allo- 
cated, and it is not easy to see why there should be any great diffi- 
culty in similarly dealing with the lunacy work. There are many 
other points of great importance and interest in the report of and 
evidence before the Commissioners, especially with regard to the duties 
of the Lunacy Commission and the Lord Chancellor’s visitors, which 
time does not permit to be noticed. It is evident that substantial 
reforms both of the law and the procedure are close wpon us, and I 
have drawn attention to some of these matters in the hope that our 
profession will take its due share in the discussion and formulating of 
those reforms, affecting closely as they will the lives and fortunes 
of a very large number of our clients and their relatives. 


Mr. Marsnatt (Newcastle) suggested that jurisdiction should be given 
to county courts to deal with the assets of lunatics, at any rate, up to 
£500, so that they might make orders for administration. 


Tue Law or Trusts. 
Mr. W. G. Hart, LL.D. (London), read a paper, in-which he said :— 


The form in which these statutes have codified the law with which 
they deal is to reproduce as exactly as possible the existing law save in 
respect of a few matters of an uncontroversial character in which 
amendment was feasible without raising opposition; and the success 
which has attended them seems to have disposed, by the test of prac- 
tical experience, of the arguments advanced against the system so far 
as they are applicable to codification of this kind, and to give ground 
for thinking that it might be advantageously extended to other branches 
of our system. It was with this view that the Bill to codify the law 
relating to private trusts and trustees, which has been recently con- 
sidered by the House of Commons, was framed. The importance of 
this branch of the law to both lawyer and layman need not be in- 
sisted upon. ‘‘ There is no subject which occupies our attention more 
or fills a larger place in our daily business than the administration of 
trusts,’’ as a former president of this society said in his address to the 
Annual Provincial Meeting at Liverpool fourteen years ago. In proof 
of it, it is sufficient to refer to the Samer of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed in 1895 to ascertain whether further 
legislative enactment might be made for securing the adequate adminis- 
tration of private trusts. The Committee estimated that no less than 
a twentieth part of the whole capitalised value of property, real and 
personal, comprising the wealth of the United Kingdom, was held on 
trust. Taking the capitalised value of that property as then estimated 
by the Treasury to be between nine and ten thousand million pounds— 
and the figures have certainly not decreased in the interval—this gives 
a sum of nearly five hundred millions sterling held upon trust. Whether 
these figures are accurate or not, there is no doubt that thousands of 
people in this country are at the present moment trustees, still larger 
numbers are beneficiaries ; almost everyone who has any property at all 
is at some time of his or her life concerned in the one capacity or the 
other with this branch of the law. It is a branch of the lgw,.too, which 
is now for the most part settled, and having regard to modern amend- 
ments seems in substance satisfactory enough, but in the form of its 
expression, like so many other branches of the English law, it is of 
the most chaotic description. Slowly evolved eration by generation, 
its principles and rules lie embedded in countless reported decisions of ] 





the courts, from the time of the year books to the present, the effect 
of which has from time to time been modified, amended and extended 
by a large number of Acts of Parliament passed chiefly during the last 
seventy years. The latest edition of the leading text-book on the 
subject covers 1,248 closely printed pages of text and contains refer- 
ences, at an estimate, to over 8,000 decided cases. It was thought 
that to reduce this mass of law to the moderate compass of a code 
of a little over 100 sections would prove of value to both lawyer and 
layman. The Bill, after having been submitted to several distinguished 
Chancery lawyers, was introduced in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Athelstan Rendall in 1907, but no opportunity occurred for proceeding 
with it that year. dt was, however, re-introduced in the following ses- 
sion, and was read a second time on the 11th of March, 1908, and reterred 
to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. W. Phipson Beale, K.C. (Chair- 
man), Mr. Clancy, K.C., Mr. Cave, K.C., Dr. Hazel, Mr. J. W. Hills, 
Mr. Micklem, K.C., Mr. John O’Connor, Mr. G, H. Radford, Mr. 
Rendall, Mr. Stewart Smith, K.C., and Mr. Clavell Salter, K.C. The 
committee devoted much time and labour to the examination of the 
clauses of the Bill and the authorities on which they were founded, Mr. 
Beale in particular taking an infinity of pains in applying his vast 
experience and wide learning to the details of the clauses. The committee 
made a special report in July, 1908, to which was added an appendix 
containing certain provisional amendments to the Bill upon which they 
desired the criticism of legal experts and practitioners before finally de- 
ciding upon amendments or reporting the Bill as amended, and requested 
the Attorney-General to obtain criticisms thereon accordingly. In 
response to the invitation issued by the Attorney-General replies were 
received from numerous legal authorities and distinguished lawyers. 
Some of these replies were wholly favourable to the principle of codifica- 
tion while containing criticisms of various details; on the other hand, 
there were some which were wholly opposed to the attempt to codify 
the law at all. Among the favourable replies was one from an ex-Lord 
Justice of the Court of Appeal, and one of the most distinguished equity 
lawyers we have; another from a well-known Chancery King’s Counsel, 
who wrote that “the codification appears admirably done, and would 
be most valuable to members of the profession and others”; while the 
Council of the Law Society recorded their opinion that “a codification of 
the law of trusts is desirable, and would be a great convenience to the 
profession as a whole as providing them with an authoritative textook 
tor reference in their-daify practice,” and others. It is not necessary to 
refer to them further nor to the criticisms of detail, many of which were 
extremely valuable, but a word may be said in regard to some of the 
adverse criticisms. A distinguished judge of the Chancery Division 
wrote: “I strongly deprecate any such attempt as the present to codify 
the law of trusts. I fail to see amy necessity for it, and I believe that 
the result of an Act of that nature would seriously hamper the adminis- 
tration of justice.’ With the greatest possible respect to so eminent an 
authority it may be pointed out that the codes we already have do not 
seem to have hampered the administration of justice at all. On the 
contrary, Sir Mackenzie Chalmers testifies in regard to the Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882, that “merchants and bankers say it is a great 
convenience to them to have the whole of the general principles of the 
law of bills, notes, and cheques contained in a single Act of a hundred 
sections.” Another eminent judge expressed the opinion that if the 
Bill became law the administration of justice in the Chancery Division 
would be seriously interfered with, adding that “it appears obvious that 
equity, which to a very large extent owes its origin to exceptions from 
common law rules of universal application, is that branch of law which 
is least susceptible of codification, or, in other words, of being itself 
reduced to a series of rules of universal application." Much the same 
point was taken by a distinguished Chancery counsel who is himself 
the author of an excellent text-book on the law of trusts, and who wroté 
that the Bill was entirely misconceived in principle, and that “‘ to 
crystallise equity (the very nature of which is to modify legal rights in 
particular cases where they would cause injustice and necessarily ree 
arge judicial discretion) seems to me a negation of its first principles.” 
It is respectfully submitted that the Partnership Act, 1890, proves these 
criticisms unfounded. The law of partnership is very largely the creation 
of equity. The Act has been in operation nearly twenty years, and it 
does not seem to have interfered with the administration of justice in 
the Chancery Division. On the contrary, it appears to have proved 
itself a great convenience toall concerned. This objection to codification 
is, in fact, of the same character as that. so frequently urged by its 
opponents, and, indeed, put forward in slightly varying language by 
several other critics of the Trusts Bill, namely, that a code lacks the 
flexibility of uncodified law and stifles development. This has always 
been the main contention of those opposed to coditication from Savigny 
to the present time, but it seems to be sufficiently answered by the test 
of experience. The growth of law does not appear to have been stifled 
in those countries which have codes, and Savigny’s own country years 
ago framed and passed into law the completest and most scientific series 
of codes that) have ever been promulgated. No country that has 
codified its law has ever indicated the slightest desire to revert to the 
uncodified system. One cannot here discuse the matter further, but it 
may be added that in consequence of the adverse opinions the majority 
of the Select Committee came to the conclusion that it was impossible 
to proceed with the Bill, but recommend that in the next or subsequent 
session a Bill should be introduced for consolidating and codifying such 
parts of the law of trusts as are the subject of statute laws, or are as 
firmly established by judicial decisions as the propositions and rules of 
trust. law and administration which have already been embodied in 
statute law. A Bill in the modified form recommended has been intro- 
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duced in the present session, but up to the present time no further pro- 
gress has been made. 

There the matter rests, but whether anything results or not, the 
attempt was worth making. Codification is the most pressing of all the 
law reforms which confront this generation. The substance of our law, 
as has often been remarked, is on the whole good enough, but its form 
is deplorable ; it is indeed utterly formless, and the only cure for its 
chaotic condition is codification. 

Mr. 8S. Garrett (London) objected to throwing the whole law of 
trusts into the melting-pot and turning it into a cast-iron Act of Parlia- 
ment. The law of trusts was entirely unfitted for*codification. It was 
expanding. Let it go on and grow. 

The PRESIDENT said he was not in agreement with Mr. Garrett. The 
last annual report stated that the matter had been very carefully con- 
sidered by a committee, of which Mr. Garrett. was a member, and much 
the same observations had been made as they had heard to-day. 

Lecat Aspect oF THE Finance BIL. 

Mr. J. H. Cooke (Winsford, Cheshire) read a paper on this subject : 

The first part of this careful and elaborate paper is too lengthy to 
be reproduced this week, but in his summary Mr. Cooke said : Sum- 
marising the provisions of Part I. of the Bill, I am afraid I am 
bound to say that they are not at all well drawn. Of course the 
proposals of the Bill are, as I said at the commencement of my paper, 
absolutely novel ‘and without precedent. This affords some excuse. 
The lines on which the Bill is drafted have not been adopted in any 
other country. The amendments which have been made during the 
progress of the Bill through the House are very considerable, and, 
in some instances, conflict with the original drafting of the Bill. Take, 
for instance, what seems to me to be one important mistake. You 
will remember the increment value duty becomes payable on the occa- 
sion of a transfer on sale of the ‘‘fee simple’’ of the land. The 
definition of ‘fee simple’’ in the definition clause is as follows: “The 
expression ‘fee simple’ means the fee simple in possession, not subject 
to any lease, but does not ii clude an undivided share in a fee simple 
in possession.’’ The definition of the word ‘“‘lease’’ is as follows : 
“The expression ‘lease’ includes an underlease and an agreement 
for a lease, but does not include a term of years created solely for the 
purpose of securing money until the term becomes vested in some person, 
free from any equity of redemption.’’ As a rule you will find very 
few fee simple estates in possession not subject to any lease. If my 
construction is right, increment value duty, although intended to be 
paid on every transfer on sale of the fee simple, will very seldom be 
payable, because of the existence of a lease, which according to the 
definition of ‘‘lease’’ need not be for any particular number of years. 
If this construction be correct, the whole of the increment value duty 

, can apparently be avoided by granting a lease for two or three years, 
and then on a sale of the fee simple increment value duty is, according 
to those two definitions, not payable. This, of course, is not intended, 
and yet it shows how “definitions ’’ may alter the whole substance of 
a Bill. From a very careful study of the Bill, I cannot arrive at any 
other conclusion than that most of the provisions of the Bill are 
absolutely unworkable in practice. My first impression was that after 
the first valuation had been made and completed (estimated to take 
at least twelve years) the Bill might work with some little difficulty, 
but when I discovered that this first valuation only fixes the site value 
on the 30th of April last and that another valuation must be made on 
the occasion of each sale to find out the then site value so as to ascertain 
if there is amy increment, I gave up all hope of completing any sale 
under at least a month, and even then at considerably increased cost. If 
our clients are to pay these duties, let them be based on the perfectly 
fair and workable system in force in Germany, and no one could 
complain except those who had to pay the increased duty. Assuming, 
however, that such a change cannot now be made, I have ventured 
to append a few suggestions which would effect some improvement’ in 
the practical working of the present proposals. 

And he made the following suggestions : 

1. Abandon the stamping of all conveyances, transfers, and leases 
for the purpose of the duties payable under the Act. 

2. Abandon the clause which makes increment value duty a charge 
upon the land transferred. 

The duties in Germany and elsewhere are not a charge upon the land, 
nor has their payment to be denoted by a stamp duty upon the deed of 
transfer. The vendor is personally liable. 

3. In any event, suspend the question of so stamping documents and 
the charge upon the land for at least twelve years, until the Commis- 
sioners’ valuations are complete. If this course is not adopted, every 
conveyance and lease completed immediately after the passing of the 
Act will require to be stamped with a stamp denoting the payment of 
duty, or that no duty is payable. There cannot be any loss to the 
Treasury by adopting this course, as there cannot well be any increment 
value duty accruing between so short a period as the passing of the 
Act and the succeeding day, or even a moderate number of succeeding 
years. At any rate, until the Commissioners’ valuations fixing the 
original site value have become operative, there will be great delay in 
getting a special assessment of original site values in respect of each 
particular transfer or lease. 

4. In the “ provisional valuation’’ the Commissioners should be 
required to give details showing how they arrive at their valuation, 
An owner who is assessed ought to have more than lump figures given 
to him. He ought to be informed what deductions have been allowed ; 


successful. When an owner objects to the provisional valuation he 
is bound to give the Commissioners the grounds of his objection. Con- 
versely, the Commissioners should give the owners the basis of their 
assessment. In connection with this valuation, it is well that owners 
should remember that with regard to increment value duty it will be 
advisable to see that the Commissioners do not fix too low a figure. 
The owner’s policy will be to have a high figure fixed, otherwise when 
he comes to sell at a stiff figure, much above the assessment fixed by 
the Commissioners, he will have to pay so much more increment value 
duty. 

5. Loss of interest accumulating on the value of undeveloped land 
ought to be allowed for. If a person gives £1,000 for building land 
and only receives a nominal rent during the five or ten years he has to 
keep it to get his price back, the increment value duty should not be 
assessed on any increment value over and above the £1,000 he paid for 
it. It should be assessed on that sum, plus the interest which he has 
lost during those five or ten years. If he has to sell at a loss to 
save the annual payment of undeveloped land duty the State loses 
increment value duty, whereas if he keeps it in hand and makes a profit 
the State gets a share. 

6. If part of an estate is cold at a less figure than the Commissioners’ 
valuation, and another part is sold at a higher figure, the loss and profit 
should be adjusted so that the person assessed pays upon the net profit, 
and not sitmply upon the profitable part without taking into account any 
loss sustained on the other part. 

7. The notice from the Commissioners requiring from owners a 
return should inform them that they may have any part of their 
estate separately assessed and valued. 

8. If undeveloped land is not assessed by the Commisioners, the un- 
developed land duty should not be recoverable until it is assessed, 
and the payment of such duty should not be retrospective. If the Bill 
is not altered in this respect, no solicitor dare complete the purchase 
of any plot of land, or even of a house with land attached, without 
ascertaining not only that it is not included in the Commissioners’ 
valuation list but also that they do not intend to assess it. 

9. If details are given in the Commissioners’ provisional valuation 
as suggested in No. 4, then abolish the appeal to the referee, and let 
the appeal be direct from the Commissioners to the High Court, or the 
County Court. This is the procedure which has been adopted by the 
Finance Act of 1894, and seems to have worked satisfactorily. An 
appeal from the Commissioners to a referee sayours too much of an 
appeal from one Government official to another. 

10. Define minerals, particularly as to whether clay is included. 

11. Let any rules to be framed be laid upon the tables of both 
Houses of Legislature. 

12. Let the Commissioners’ valuations be deposited in public places 
easily accessible, open for public inspection, and provide that certified 
extracts shall be supplied at a nominal-figure on demand by post or 
personal application. 

13. So long as land is used for agricultural purposes only let it be 
exempt. The Prime Minister is reported to have stated at Birmingham 
‘The land taxes proposed by the Budget do not touch agricultural 
land.”” Compare this statement with clause 11, sub-clause 2, which 
relates to undeveloped land duty: “In the case of agricultural Jand 
of which the site value exceeds fifty pounds per acre undeveloped lani 
duty shall only be charged on the amount by which the site value of the 
land exceeds the value of the land for agricultural purposes.’? In 
addition, clause 11 (5) shows agricultural land is infended to be in 
cluded. This will affect agricultural land abutting upon a main road 
or near a town. It may be only used for agricultural purposes—only 
let at an agricultural rent—yet that portion abutting upon the main 
road is necessarily of greater value, if sold, than the back land. As 
the Bill now stands it seems to me that such land might be liable to 
this duty. If “the land taxes are not to touch agricultural land,” 
why not let the Bill expressly say so? 

My summary is by no means complete. I have already trespassed upon 
your time much longer than I ought to have done, but the importance, 
the novelty, and the difficulties of the Bill have only enabled me to 
treat the subject very generally indeed. I have to thank you for your 
patience and courtesy. I trust I have carefully avoided any reference 
to the policy of the Bill; that is a subject for discussion elsewhere ; 
may those discussions be tempered with that moderation I know this 
learned assembly will exercise, and which is so necessary to arrive at 
the truth. Some people contend that the land of the country is vested 
in the hands of a limited number, and that it is desirable to secure an 
extension of ownership; possibly all of us would agree with those two 
propositions. We have however to be careful, in making any change, 
not to do violence to those feelings of justice, equity, righteousness, 
and good government which have hitherto made our legal temple the 
light of the world. 

The Presrpent said that the impression he had gathered from a 
perusal of the paper was that there would be a good deal of work for 
lawyers and surveyors for some years to come. 


Tue Law or INHERITANCE AND ILLEGITIMACY. 

Mr. J. S.. Rusinstern (London) read a paper on this subject :— 

In the limited time at our disposal it is not possible for me to do 
more than to indicate certain grave anomalies that, I venture to submit, 
call loudly for reform. The anomalies I refer to arise in connection 
with (1) The law of inheritance of real estate, (2) The unrestricted 
testamentary power of fathers of families, and (5) The law relating 
to illegitimacy. 





otherwise he does not know whether an appeal may or may not be 
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(I.) INHERITANCE. 


In the case of a person dying intestate the law gives substantially 
the whole of the real estate of the intestate to his heir-at-law. In 
cases where he leaves more than one child the eldest son alone inherits. 
The law originated in the Feudal System, and although ‘the system 
came to an end in the reign of Henry II., seven centuries back, some 
of its doctrines and principles control to-day our laws, habits and cus- 
toms. The system was founded on the practice exercised by the King 
and large landowners of giving land in return for military service. 
The consequence of this was that land was practically only given to 
those able to render the best services. In this way arose the pre- 
ference for the eldest son as against any recognition of younger sons 
or a The introduction in 1150 of “scutage,’* which sub- 
stituted money payments in lieu of personal service, should, it might 
be thought, have brought home to the then authorities the injustice 
of one child inheriting the whole real estate to the exclusion of all 
the other children. We can hardly, however, comment very severely 
on our ancestors’ conceptions of right and wrong if we take the trouble 
to remember that these conceptions have continued through the interven- 
ing’ centuries to the present day, and are apparently accepted on all sides 
as a natural arrangement against which it is idle to utter a word. 
Some time back a case came under my notice that exemplified in a 
striking way the gross inhumanity of the law. A man who had cvom- 
menced life without any educational advantages had by dint of hard 
work amassed an estate of about £10,000 in value. He had a great 
belief in freehold property, and nearly everything he possessed was 
invested in land and houses. He died somewhat suddenly, leaving a 
wife and seven children, the eldest child being a son by a first mar- 
riage. This son was of age, the other children being under sixteen. 
Unfortunately, the father did not leave a will, with the result that 
his eldest son, from whom he had been estranged since the date of 
the second marriage, was able to claim nearly everything. The widow, 
who obtained a grant of administration, took posession of the title 
deeds and declared that nothing in the world would induce her to 
give them up. The son sought the aid of the court to establish his 
rights, and his claims could not of course be resisted. I must leave 
you to realise the painful scenes that marked the downfall of a family 
from the state of comparative comfort in which it had been living into 
a state ef almost abject poverty. What is there that can possibly be 
urged in favour of the continuance of a law that makes such a case 
as I have outlined possible? If a man omits to make a will why in 
the name of common sense and humanity should the State in effect 
make a cruelly unjust will for him? In the case of a man dying in- 
testate possessing personal property, such property is distributed with 
due regard to equitable principles. These are fixed by statute. A 
man’s wife and all his children are the persons whose claims are para- 
mount, and the law that gives one-third of the property to the widow 
and the remaining two-thirds amongst the children is perhaps as near 
an approach to natural justice as can be reached in any method that 
must of necessity be of universal application. There is not a valid 
argument that can, I submit, be advanced why in these days the 
law of inheritance of realty should not be assimilated to that which 
governs personalty. 


(II.) TestaMENTARY Power. 


The second anomaly to which I desire to direct attention is the 
unrestricted right a person possesses to leave his property in any way 
he pleases, regardless of the claims of wife or child. So far as realty 
is concerned this right was probably favoured by the Feudal System 
in order to enable a landowner to select as his successor the person 
he thought best fitted to carry out the services that landowners were 
called upon or expected to render. Feudalism does not, however, 
appear to have taken any account of personalty, due doubtless to the 
fact that in the Weudal times personal possessions as distinct from 
land were of slight consequence. It was not until centuries later 
that, with the growth of commercial enterprises, personal property 
grew in value and importance. In the view of the best authorities, 
by the common law of England a man was not free to dispose of the 
whole of his personal property if he had a wife or children living at 
his death. If he left either wife or children he could only dispose 
of one-half, and only one-third if he left both wife and children. 
From about the beginning of the seventeenth century the right of a 
man to leave his personal property in any way he pleases irrespective 
of wife or children became established. In my view this right is not 
one that should be maintained. Although a large majority of parents 
do undoubtedly pay due testamentary regard to their moral obligations, 
numerous cases are within the experience of all of us where provision 
that ought to have been made has not been made. The Probate Court 
term after term reveals cases of wills cruelly unjust yet impossible 
to defeat in the absence of technical defects or proof of undue in- 
fluence or unsoundness of mind. The case of the testator who wills 
away his property to the exclusion of his family is known to all of us. 
The testator who inherits from his first wife and leaves her children 
penniless while he enriches his second spouse, is quite common. The 
parent who in his declining years takes unnatural dislike to certain 
of his children and reflects the same in his will, figures many times 
each term. In fact the case of the man whose wife, by dint of great 
industry, assisted him to -build up a large fortune, and found the 
only recognition in a direction by her husband to his executors to for- 
ward her the smallest coin of the realm in an unstamped envelope, is 
but a mild exaggeration of the testamentary iniquities disclosed each 
legal year. This condition of things admits of simple remedy. The State 





has decided what is just and equitable with regard to personal propert} 
in the event of inhestaety, and the seinelahe Gao only to be vm | 
Other civilised countries as well as Scotland have laws embodying the 
SS for which I am contending—why should we remain so far 

hind? In other countries a testator may, where he leaves neither 
widow nor children, dispose of the whole of his personal estate, but 
where he leaves a widow and children he may dispose of one-third only, 
and of the remaining two-thirds, one-third goes to the widow, one-third 
to the children. Where he leaves a widow only, or children only, he 
may dispose of half, and the widow (or children) will take the other half. 
If the testator exceeds his power of disposal the court reduces the will 
ad legitimum modum. A short Act on these lines, and many injustices 
would disappear. The duty of a husband and father to provide accord- 
ing to his means for his wife and children should surely not in law 
come to an end with his life, they should have a recognised claim on his 
death to a definite proportion of his estate. On the grounds of justice 
and expediency our laws should, I submit, on this point be forthwith 
brought into line with the more enlightened views that prevail elsewhere. 


(II1.) Innecrrmacy. 


The third point on which I desire to speak has reference to the subject 
of illegitimacy. One of these days, when our legislators do not deem 
it essential to devote all their energies to party conflicts and can spare 
ihe time to give some thought to questions most intimately affecting the 
weli-being of the community, it is safe to assume that the law as it 
affects illegitimate children will come in for drastic revision. That such 
children—themselves innocent of any misdeed—should be made by law 
to suffer for the wrong done to them by others is an instance of vicarious 
punishment’ that offends the most elementary sense of justice. The 
whole subject is too large a one for me to deal with now. I will confine 
myself to one particular instance where the law operates with peculiar 
injustice. I allude to the case of illegitimate children whose parents 
subsequently marry. The gross harshness of the existing law came 
home to me some years back in connection with a case that occurred in 
my practice. .A man occupying a responsible position, and who was 
held in high esteeem by an unusually large circle of friends, died, leaving 
by his will ail his property to his widow for life and after her death to 
his children. The children were four in number, all under age. It was 
not until after probate had been obtained that it was ascertained*that, 
although the parents had lived together for over twenty-five years, it 
was only prior to the birth of the youngest child that they were actually 
married. The widow’s humiliation at the disclosure and the knowledge 
that her three eldest children were in law illegitimate and consequently 
would not inherit a fraction of their father’s money, so preyed on her 
mind that it ended in a few months in her taking her own life. In 
thinking of the blighted lives of the children, I feel a difficulty in speaking 
calmly of the state of the law that brought about such a tragedy. Here, 
again, England is behind Scotland, as well as other countries where the 
subsequent marriage of the parents legitimatises children born before 
marriage. Surely the children have a right to claim that the law 
should not step in and mercilessly prevent the parents from carrying 
into effect what frequently is the most ardent wish of their lives—the 
wish that their children shall not suffer as a consequence of their parents 
original indiscretion, folly, or wrongdoing. 

My proposals therefore are :— . hae 

(1) That the law of inheritance to real property should be assimilated 
to that, relating to personalty. ‘ : ‘ 

(2) That wives and children should be entitled to a proportion of their 
huebands’ and fathers’ estate, and that his testamentary rights should be 
restricted accordingly. DN, 

(3) That the subsequent marriage of the parents should legitimatise 
children born before marriage. 

Solicitors as a body are brought more in touch than any other class 
of the community with peovle in their hour of trouble, so no one knows 
as well as we do how cruelly oppressive the laws are at times in their 
operation. With our special knowledge it is clearly a duty incumbent 
upon us to impress our views on the authorities. If we can only induce 
our legislators, with whom alone the power rests, to apply the appro- 
priate remedies, they can rest assured they will earn the gratitude of 
numbers now living and of untold numbers in generations to come. 

InsuRANCE LEGISLATION. 


Mr. H. Kincstry Woop (London) read a paper on this subject, which 
we hope to print next week. 

Votes or THANKS. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Lord Mayor, the Newcastle Law 
Society, and to others who had been in any way concerned in the success 
of the meeting. 

CoNVERSAZIONE—EXCURSIONS. 

Bv the invitation of the Newcastle Society a conversazione was given 
in the evening in the Laing Art Gallery, the guests being received by 
the President of the Newcastle Society and Mrs. Pybus, and by Mr. 
Marshall (Vice-President) and Mrs. Marshall. There was a large gather- 
ing. On Thursday there were two excursions—one to the Roman Wall, 
and the other to Durham. 





Solicitors’ Benevolent Assoviation. 

The annual meeting of this association was held on Wednesday, at 
the Assembly Rooms, Newcastle, Mr. Wattrr Dowson (chairman of the 
Board of Management, a member of the Council of the Law Society) 
taking the chair. 
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The annual report of the directors stated that the association has now 
4,117 members enrolled, of whom 1,275 are life and 2,842 annual sub- 
ecribers. Seventy-seven of the annual subscribers are in addition life 
members of the association. Last year’s report dwelt naturally on the 
Jubilee of the association, Including the period that subsequently elapsed 
(to the end of December, 1908), a total decrease of 465 members was 
recorded. Many supporters, however, have been lost by death and other 
causes. The forty-ninth anniversary festival, held on the 15th of June, 
resulted in a net gain to the funls of £1,358. Included in the receipts 
were legacies of £25 under the will of the late Mr. Thomas Peirson 
Hugill, £500 under the will of Mr. Henry James Francis, and £100 
under the will of Mr. T. Russel Kent. A transfer of £1,000 North- 
Eastern Railway 3 per cent. debenture stock had been made during the 
year by Mr. W. J. Humfrys (Hereford), and two annuities of £15 each, 
to be known as the ‘“‘Humfrys Annuities,’’ had thereby been created. 
The Birmingham Law Society, as a Jubilee gift, presented £350 to 
the association, the balance of funds collected for the entertainment of 
members of the Law Society in October, 1908, and an “‘ Old Subscriber ”’ 
had presented a gift of £500. The directors have to record the gift of 
£1,000 from Mr. J. T. Christopher, as residuary legatee of the late 
Mr. D. S. Christopher. During the year 252 grants were made from 
the funds, amounting to £6,155 5s. Of this sum five members and 
forty-two members’ families received £1,960, while fifty non-members 
and 155 non-members’ families received £4,195 5s. The sum of £168 15s. 
was also paid to annuitants from the income of the late Miss Ellen 
Reardon’s bequest, £28 to the recipient of the “ Hollams Annuity No. 1,” 
£30 to the recipient of the “Hollams Annuity No. 2,” £15 to the 
recipient of the “iHollams Annuity No. 3,’’ £30 to the recipient of the 
“Victoria Jubilee Annuity (1887), and £37 3s. to the recipient of the 
“Henry Morten Cotton Annuity.” The sum of £190 was also paid to 
pensioners from the “ Victoria Pension Fund,” £143 to annuitants under 
the Kinderley Trust, and four grants amounting to £80 were made from 
the Special Relief Fund connected with the Kinderley Trust. The 
total relief granted during the year therefore amounted to £6,877 3s. 
This exceeded the largest. sum hitherto given away during any one year. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the various officers were 


re-elected. 








Legal News. 
Appointments. 


Mr. J. D. Laneton, solicitor, of Paper-buildings, Temple, and Mr. 
W. J. B. Trppetts, solicitor, of Maiden-lane, Cannon-street, have been 
appointed Under-Sheriffs of the City of London. 





Changes in Partnerships. 


Dissolutions. 


Artnur GeEorGE Hooper, ARTHUR GEORGE TANFIELD, ANDREW 
Martin Farrparrn, and Oswatp Stokes Hooper, solicitors (Hoopers, 
Tanfield, & Fairbairn), Birmingham. June 30. The said Arthur 
George Hooper and Arthur George Tanfield will continue the practice at 
the pa address under the old firm name of Hooper and Tanfield. 


Georce Wepper and GreorGe CHAFFEY D1BBLe, solicitors (Webber 
& Dibble), Bristol. Sept. 23. [Gazette, Sept. 28. 





General. 


The 7Zimes correspondent at the Hague says the Bil!s passed Jast 
year in the Second Chamber for the prevention of arrears in the 
dispensation of justice were passed on the 23rd ult. by the First 
Chamber. They provide for an age limit for judges, but contain pro- 
visions safeguarding the rights of a certain number of the present 
occupants “4 the Bench. A further provision gives a single judge 
power to try certain cases which hitherto could only be heard by a 
court of several judges. 


On Tuesday in the House of Commons Mr. 8. Roberts asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether the increased stamp duty on con- 
veyances would apply when the contract was made before the introduc- 
tion of the Budget; and, if so, whether he was prepared to accept a 
clause exempting such cases. Mr. Hobhouse, who replied, eaid: The 
increased duty will apply to all conveyances executed on and after the 
date of the Koyal Assent. My right hon. friend regrets that he does 
not see his way to accept a clause of the kind suggested in the second 
part of the question. 

In addressing the grand jury, at the intermediate session of the 
Middlesex Sessions, Mr. Montagu Sharpe alluded to the report of the 
departmental committee appointed by the Home Secretary in regard 
to the amalgamation scheme which had been under consideration for 
the trial of prisoners in the County of London and that of Middlesex. 
Such a plan, he said, might be beneficial so far as one Court dealing 
with crime in London and the suburbs was concerned, but, applied to 
Middlesex, he thought it would be disastrous in the interests of jurors, 
witnesses, and others, who at present were seldom kept more than two 
days at their duties, while under the proposed scheme they would 
probably be kept hanging about for a week unless the Middlesex cases 
were aes first, which was improbable. 





It is announced that Mr. E. L. C. P. Hardy on Wednesday retired 
from the position of chief clerk in the Duchy of Lancaster office, where 
he has served for upwards of 44 years, and during a period of 30 
years in the position of chief clerk. 

One of the first cases under the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1908, 
which came into force in August of this year, came, says the Times, 
before the Recorder (Mr. Lewis Coward, K.C.) at the Folkestone Quar- 
ter Sessions this week. On a charge of theft, a man named Weston 
was senteiced to three years’ penal servitude and detention for a 
further period of five years for being an habitual criminal—being eight 
years in all. In sentencing Weston, the Recorder said : ‘‘ This Act 
of Parliament has been passed, and I intend to act upon it. The 
jury have found you a persistently dishonest. and criminal man. The 
Legislature considers that such a person as you should, for the vro 
tection of the public, be kept in detention for a lengthened period of 
years. You have had every chance. Three times you have been sen- 
tenced to penal servitude, and you have been twice put under police 
supervision. You have been sixteen times convicted of felonies and 
misdemeanours. The sentence I pass upon you is that you be detained 
in penal servitude for three years, and I order further that on the 
termination of that sentence you be detained for a period of five years.”’ 
Weston : ‘‘ I don’t think you can do it.’’ The Recorder: ‘“ You can 
appeal.”” Weston» ‘‘It is a good job there is a Court of Appeal.” 

Among the Babylonian clay tablets in the British Museum are, says 
the Globe, two which throw light on the legal status of women in 
ancient Babylonia, and show that the Married Women’s Property Act 
was in force in that country as early as B.c. 550-538. The proceedings 
to which these documents refer were taken by a woman against her 
brother-in-law to regain possession of certain property left her by her 
husband. The facts of the case were that a man _ from 
Babylon had married a woman from Borsippa, and with 
the money of her dowry he had bought an estate. After a 
few years they adopted a son, and shortly after this the husband 
mortgaged the estate. He died leaving it mortgaged, and then 
the husband’s brother wanted to claim it. The woman took her case 
to the Court at Borsippa, but it was beyond their jurisdiction, so it 
was referred to the High Court at Babylon. The judges examined 
the documents relating to the case, and decided that as the property 
was the husband’s, the widow could have it on paying off ‘the mort- 
gage, and that the husband’s brother had no claim. Eventually, how- 
ever, the estate would be the property of the adopted son. It is 
interesting to note that it is distinctly stated that the lady pleaded 
her own case, without the assistance of a scribe, or lawyer, and judg- 
ment was given in her favour. 

At the County of London Sessions on Tuesday the foreman of the jury 
serving in the court said, as reported by the 7'imes, he wished to draw 
attention to the inequality of the law so far as the payment of jurors 
was concerned. Coroners’ juries as a rule were occupied but a short 
period of time, and then only in their own immediate neighbourhood ; 
yet a fee was paid for their services where it was asked for. At the 
Sessions jurors had to remain in attendance for many days, and also had 
to travel long distances at some expense and considerable inconvenience 
to business, and for the attention demanded of them they received no 
recompense. If it was logical to pay coroners’ juries, why was it not 
logical to pay jurors hearing criminal cases? Mr. Hedderwick, who 
presided, in reply, said the jury were, of course, quite aware that he 
had no power in the matter. He knew it was a great hardship on many 
jurors to ‘be called upon in the way they were, and to serve, as many 
did, for a considerable length of time. Their business concerns must 
suffer more or less. That was a very unfortunate thing, and he did not 
know that any compensation would be adequate compensation for that 
loss. At the same time it must be borne in mind that as good citizens 
very great responsibility was thrown upon them by the State, because 
they stood between the liberty of their fellow-subjects and the law, and 
they had to protect the rights of their fellow-countrymen. If it was 
not for the British jury he did not know how they would get on in the 
administration of justice in criminal cases. They must be prepared to 
sacrifice something for the benefit of the whole community. 


Upon the Law Society, waich has arranged a provincial meeting at 
Newcastle, the shade of Lord Chancellor Eldon may, says the Pall 
Mall Gazette, be fancied looking down. John Scott was born in Love- 
lane, Newcastle, in 1751, the son of a dealer in the chief commodity of 
the place. Before the end of the century he was Baron Eldon of 
Eldon, a property he had purchased for £22,000. At the Coronation 
of George IV. he was Viscount Encombe—the title being derived from 
yet another property—and Earl of Eldon. His Lord Chancellorship 
ran to something like a quarter of a century. He and his Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir John Leach, so differed in their judicial method that 
the court of the one was called that of ‘‘Oyer sans Terminer,’’ and 
the court of the other: ‘‘ Terminer sans Oyer.’’ The slowness of 
justice in the one and the quickness of injustice in the other prompted 
the epigram :— 

The first from Eldon’s virtue springs, 
The latter from his ‘‘ Vice.” 


A lawyer (cross-examining) asked, according to the Central Law 
Journal, ‘‘ Now, what did you say your first name was?’’ The Wit- 
ness (cautiously) : ‘‘ Waal, I was baptised John Henry.”” The Lawyer : 
“You were, were you? How do yon krow you were?” The Witness: 
‘* Waal, I was there, you know.’”’ The Lawyer: ‘‘Huh! How do you 
know you were?” The Witness: “‘ Why, I couldn’t have been bap- 
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tised otherwise. And, besides, I think I can remember it quite well.’’ 
The Lawyer : ‘*Ho, you do, do you?’”’ The Witness: ‘‘ Waal—er— 
yes.” The Lawyer (deeply sarcastic) : ‘‘ Kindly explain to the court 
and jury, my friend with the phenomenal memory, how an infant in 
arms came to remember that ceremony so well, will you?”’ The Wit- 
ness: ‘‘ Waal—er—you see, I wasn’t baptised until I was eighteen 
years old.”’ 








Winding-up Notices. 
London Gazette.—Frivay, Sept. 24. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 


Lrutrep 1m Cmancrry. 
BastaB_e Suppiy Srores, Lrp, Brisror—Creditors are required, on or before Sept 29, 
to send their names and addresses, and the ease tee of their debts or claims, to 
hae. B. Winson, City chambers, Nicholas st, Bristol, liquidator 
Burrisz Tra Taste Co (1897), Lrp—Petn for winding up, a venemaedl Sept 14, directed 
to be heard Oct 13. Norton & Co, Old Broad st, solors for the petner. Notice of 
ones must reach the above-named not later than 6 o’clock in the afternoon of 


Cake Hitts & Co, Lrp—Creditors ired, on or before Oct 12, to send their names 
and addresees, and the sastiemane of ae. or claims, to George William talee 
Thompson, 71, Temple row, Birmingham, liquidator 

Gotp Coast Or anv Brrumen Corporation, Leo (1x Votunrary Ligurpation)— 

Creditors are required. on or befora Oct 23, to their names and ayy and 
particulars of their debts or claims, to Bernard Catling, Dashwood House, 9, New 
Broad st, liquidator 

Joun Butt, Lip (ory GusrNsey)—Petn for winding up, presented July 28, directed to 
be beard October 13. ‘'aylor & Co, Gresham-st, soiors for the —— Notice 
¢ goecaewe must reach the above-named not later than 6 o'clock in the afternoon 
of Oct 1 

Liverroor Gass Co, Lrp—Creditors are requirei, on or before Oct 23, to send their 
names and addressees, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to John William 
Robinson Punch, 35, Albert rd, Middlesbrough. Panch & Robson, Middlesbrough, 
solors for the liquidator 

Maes, Son, & Giszs, Lrp—Petn for winding up, presented Sept 1, directed to bs 
heard Oct 13. Collyer-Bristow & Co, Bedford row, for Wood & Awdry. Chippenham, 
solors for the petner. Notice of appearing must reach the above-named not later 
than 6 o’clock in the afternoon of Oct 12 


London Gazette.—Tuxspay, Sept. 28, 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, 
Liuitsp 1n CaANceErY. 


Covrrney & Birxert, Lrp (1m logue) Ses are ere on or befora Nov 
13, to send their names and addresses, and the particulars their debts or claims, 
to Patrick Gill Griffith, 86, Leadenhall st, liqaidator 

F, CO, Sourawrtt & Co, Lap (ts Liquipatiow)—Creditora who have not already 
sent particulars of their debts or claims will be excluded unless they send their 
names and addresses, and particulars «f tneir debts or claims, to William John 
Peter, 22, Basinghall st Robinson & Co, Eastcheap, solora for the liq 

Guewavon Ruonppa CoutrErres Co, Lrp—Oreditors are required, on or before Oct 30, 
to send their names ana addresses, and particulars of taeir debits aad claims, to 
W. F. Gibb, liquidator. 

T. H. Satz & Co, Lrp (ry Votuntary Liqurpation)—Creditors are required, on or 
before Nov 10, to send their names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts 
or claims, to Robert Oswald, 13, Spring gdos, Manchester 

Tomas Rronarps & Co, Lrpo—Petn for winding up, presented Sept 6, directed to be 
heard Oct 13. Lloyd, Chancery In, solor for the petner. Notice of appearing must 
reach the above-named not later than 6 o’clock in the afternoon of Oct 12 

Truro Syapicate, Lrp (tw Votontary Liquipation)—Creditora are required, on or 
before Oct 25, to send their names and addresses, and particulars of debts or 
claims, to H, H. S:mmons, 6, O.d Jewry, liquidator 

Unitep Butrer Companies oF France, Lrv—Creditora are required, on or before 
Nov 30, to eend their names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or 
claims, to Charles Acton Dodds, 5, Copthail bidgs. Graham & Wigley, King st, 
solors for the liquidavor 





Resolutions for Winding-up Voluntarily. 


London Gasette.—Fuipsy, Sept. 24. 
Covrtyry & Brexerr, Lrp, 
Nove.tizs (BuackPoot), Lap, 
Levant Mawvractrurine Co, Lrp. 
Carnet Exv.tincxavuysen ano Zoonen, Lrp. 
Universat Misine Co, Lrp. 
Farrpank Breaswey, Lrp. 
Sr Catagrtng Parss, Lrp. (Reconstraction) 
Gotp Coast O1n anp Brrumen OCorproration, Lrp, 
Nevis, Ltp, (Reconstruction) 
Live Fisu Transport Co, Lrp, 


London Gazette.—Turspay, Sept. 28. 
Sxrcontium Stream Launpry Co, Lrp. 
W. Cooxr & Pe Lrp 
Frston & Co, Lt. 
Tuomas Donovan & Sor, Lrp, 
Geoseat Freexoip Lanp Co, Lap 
GueNavon Raowppa Contrertes Co, Ltp 
Scuwetts Parent Lame Uo, Lro. 








The Property Mart. 


Forthcoming Auction Sales. 


Oct. 7.—Messrs, H, E. Foster & Ozawrrecp, at the Mart, at 2: Absolute Reversions, 
Life Interests, Policies of Assurance, ac. (see advertisement, back , this week). 
Oct. 13.—Messra, Tr >“LoPs, at the Mart: Rasideace and #reehol nold Residential Estate 
(s+e advertisement, back page, this week). 
Oct, 14.—Messrs. Stimson & Sons, at the Mart, at 2: Freehold Ground-rents (see 
advertisement, page iii., this o— 
Oct, 18.—Mesars, WEATRERALL Green, at the Mart, at 2: Leasehold Ground-rents 
(see advertisement, back page, this week). 
Oct. 20.—Mesars. BaxTsr, . Fasee, & gee at the Mart, at 2: Freehold Ground- 
rents, Residences, &, (see advertisement, back page, this week), 
- 26,—Messrs. Desewnam, Tewson, & Oo., at the Mart, at 3: Freehold Ground- 
rOct. oe slesre Bown Pee pen M 2: Freehold Prope: 
+»—Messra. Epwin Fox OUSFIELD, at the at2: Freeh ‘see 
dvertisemont, back page, this w eek). ‘ -_ ~s 





Creditors’. Notices. 


Under Estates in Chancery. 


Last Dax or Otatm. 
London Gaszette—Faipay, Sept. 24. 
Noaxes, Frepsricx, St Leonard's on Sea Oct 16 Foord v Noakes, Swinfen Eady, J 
Baker, Rochester 


Under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35. 
Last Day or Cram. 
Eondon Gazette.—Fripar, Sept. 24. 

Atmonp, Jang, Torquay Oct 30 Vickers, Paignton 
Atkins, Harriet, Earl Shilton, Leicester Oct 23 Toller & Co, Leicester 
Benanas. Freperick Wi.tuam, Liverpool, Bank Accountant Oct 4 Kelly & Co 

jverpoo! 
Barton, Ricaagp, St Maurice, Nice, France Oct 31 Higson & Co, Manchester 
ee 9 Canouine, Aldeborough rd, Seven Kings Novl Rawlinson & Son, New 

re at 


Caxter, Resecca, High st, Hampton Hill Oct 29 White, Great Turnstile 

Carew, Jessiz Kina, Watford Oct 30 Murray & Co, Birchin In 

Causr, Gocess. Heatncors, Sutton in the Vale, Notts, Farmer Nov 6 Beaumont & 
ottin; 


Crark, Wituiam, Katherine rd, East Ham Oct 23 Howse & Eve, Salters Hall ct, 
Cannon st 


Coorgrr, Any, Broughton Park, Salford Nov 5 Brett & Co, Manchester 

Croom, Louisa, Pontypool, Mon Nov 28 Bythway & Son, Pontypool 

CrowrTuErR, Gzorcr, Sowerby Bridge, Yorks, Coal Merchant Oct 23 Barstow & 
Midgley, Halifax 

Crow jae Nc aes Sowerby Bridge, Yorks, Cotton Doubler Oct 23 Barstow & Midg- 


em ANNE, “Mutley, Plymouth Oct26 Barfield & Child, Plowdea bldgs, Temple 

Rewaame, }  <tah ARD Fouuett, Devon, Hotel Proprietor Nov 2 Webster & Watson, New- 
2 t 

Exuiort, Exizapetu, Rugby Oct 25 Wratislaw & Thompson, Rugby 

Fouuer, Annie ExvizaBets, Gisburn rd, Hornsey Oct 25 Robins & Grimsdall, Hornsey 

Govan, Herpert, Sandiacre} Derby, Baker Oct 27 Goodall & Son, Nottingham 

Gresnuatan, James, Choritoncum Hardy, Lancs Oct 25 Allen'& Co, Manchester 

Gon, Pe Emit, Morp2th mans, Victoria st, Stock Broker Nov 1 Morley & Co, Old 


Hawxsworts, Evanceine, Staleybridge, Chester Oct 27 Finney & Co, Bolton® 
Hicarys, Joay, Northampton, Draper Oct 16 Hensmen & Co, Northampton 

Jarzett, Rosert, Dover Mowll & Mowll, Dover 

Jounson, Joux, Loughborough, Leicester Oct 30 Clifford & Cliffords, Loughborough 
Kocumany, Moritz, Hampstead Oct 29 Samuelson, Queen Victoria st 

Lexca, Cano.ine Eten, Kettering, Northampton Oct 25 Lamb & Stringer, Kettering 
Maye tz, Saran Janz, Guilden Morden, Cambridge Oct20 Wortham & Co, Royston, 


Osa, Joun Feeperick, Southampton Oct 25 Robins & Co, Southampton 

Pace, Mary, Aston, nr Nantwich, Chester Oct 21 Thompson & Co, Birkenhead 

Pantuer, Rosanna, Pytchley, Northampton Oct 25 Lamb & Stringer, Kettering 

Payuine, Ricuarp, Peterborough, Dentist Nov1ll Howard & Shelton, Moorgate 

Pererkix, Saran Emma, Margate Oct 21 Gibson, Margate 

Prater, Earnest Witiiam, Austin friars Oct 22 Budd & Co, Bedford row 

Prosrn, Carouine, CHotmeey, Cheltenham Oct9 Dighton, Cheltenham 

Regs, Witt1am Vinson, Mumbles, Glam, Ironmonger Oct 22 Jones, Swansea 

a, Sees Haverfordwest, House Decorator Oct 31 Eaton-fvans & Williams, 

Sansom, Susan, Hillmarton rd, Hollowa: von My 22 Mote & Son, Gray’s inn 

Suoagtt, Aunig JULIA Hesuerra, Eardley cres, Eari’s Court Novy 2 tee & Co, 
Great James st, Bedford 

Sieve, ADo.Lra, Swansea, 3 Oct30 Puntan, Swansea 

8.icHT, Richarp Hewry, Lincola, Labourer Oct = Trotter, Lincoln 

Srage, Witu1am, Stanstead Abbotts, Herts Dec 18 Chalmers-Hunt & Davies, Ware 

Srrap.iina, Saran Exizapera, W Somerset Nov 30 Booker. W 

WappineHam, Antuony, Great Grimsby Oct 3u eg Great Grimsby 

Watxker, Mary, Oct 31 Cranswick .& Crawford, Leeds 

WInTsRHALTER, Xaviee Francois, Chelsea Oct 31 Oppenheimer & Co, Copthall av 

Wooprorre, Marianne Evizasera, Southport, Lancs Oct 23 Godey, Southp ort 


London neste Brae: Sept. 23. 


Apams, James, Slough Oct 28 Goodacre & Co, Slough 
AxenneaD, Mantua, Torpoint, Cornwall Oct6 — Devenport 

Au.ison, EvizaBera, Plaistow Oct 23 Pearce & on re =. 

Arpit1, Viecixta, Hove, Sussex Nov 1 Witham & Co. Gray’s inn 

Aca, savane, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells Nov 1s ‘Andrew & & Cheale, Tanbridge 


Bass, Joun Srarves, Gresham rd, 80 Satchell & Co, King st, Cheapside 
Bean, Resecoa, Ryde, lof W Ooi 53 Farle 
Brere.., James, Barrow in Faraess, Oct 30 To 
eg Tom Wessrse, echelon, Dow: Lo 

xown, WatTer, Hackney Noy er a Bishopsgate st Without 
CuaRkg, Damier? Newpoer, cone Oct 29 Mason & Uo, Liverpool 
Capris, Jon Hook, Bitton, Glos, Yeoman Oct 9 Stanley & Co, Bristol 
Cuapman, WILLIAM, Southborough, Kent Oct 23 Buss, Tunbridge Wells 
Cuapman, Wi1t1am Joan, East Grinstead, Publican Oct 15 Hughes, East Grinstead 
CLARK, sons. North : = 4 
Coors: eTsEY, Kingston on vahy ad wv errard & Sons, Gresham 
Geauae James, Warter, Yorks, Farmer N ih - 
Crane, Evizanets, Saeffield Nov 1 Auty & Sons, Sheffield 
Grorar, Ricnarp Rosgat, Wells, Somerset Oct 23 Goodall, Wells 
Hargpsr, Wictiam, Wak akefleld, Market Gardener Oct 28 Burton & Co, Wi 
am * Coane paoen, ie Common, Bexhili on Sea Nov 1 en & Co, 

ie) 

pas mae Huddersfield Howe, beieser a es. 

ALLAND, nS ‘armer 30 Travell, Nottingham 
Janve, Many Louisa, ao ene Geare & Mathew, Exeter 
Juss, Joun, Wheatley, 
Lawreyo Buteaner, 


Co, 
_— wick p aoe Ault PS Derby Nov 18 Jones & Middleton, 
EeREDITH, THomas Law Chester, 
man, See Rexog, Farndon, Draper Nov 1 James & James, 
vong, = Mary Aowzs, Grosvenor st, Grosvenor sq Oct 26 Webb-Ware, Tavistock st, 
Ouives, poh Bridgnorth Oct 30 Cooper, Bridgnorth 
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Praxins, Mary, Leicester Novi Berridge & Sons, Leicester 


Reeves, Cuarity, Ealing Oct 30 Mills & Reeve, Norwich 


Rissik, Freprrix Henpaix, Maliebaan Utrecht, Holland Nov 1 


Helen’s pl 


Srate, Henry, Southborough, Kent Oct 23 Buss, Tunbridge Wells 
Seep, Beavvoirn Coorer, Hawick Dec 1 Woolley & Whitfield, Gt Winchester st 


Bankruptcy Notices. 


London Gazette.—Frinay, Sept 24. 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 


Autatt, J D, Prima rd, Brixton, Club Proprietor High 
Court Pet July 15 Ord Sept 20 

Ayort, Apranam, Romford rd, Manor Park, Butcher 
High Court Pet Sept 18 Ord Sept 18 

BartTHecmen, Avam, Seymour st, Euston sq, Baker High 
Court Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Bayuiss, Jonxn James, and Cuariys Rorert Eppeooxr, 
Totterdown, Bristol, Grocers Bristol Pet Sept 13 
Ord Sept 20 

Birgp, Joun, Silverdale, Staffs, Baker Hanley Pet Sept 4 
Ord Sept 17 

Boyp, Daniet Morrison, Earl’s ct sq High Court Pet 
Aug 25 Ord Sept 22 

Broox, Harry, Dewsbury, Plumber Dewsbury Pet Sept 
20 Ord Sept 20 

Carg.ite, James, Sidcup, Kent Rochester Pet June 23 

pt 20 


Craipris, Witt1am, Moss Side, Manchester Salford Pet 
Sept Ord Sept 21 
. Curcurre, Witti1am Henry, Cowes, I of W, Hairdresser | 
Newport Pet Sept 20 Ora Sept 20 j 
Duck, Ruopa Ame.ia, Weston super Mare, Somerset, 
Lodging House Keeper Bridgwoter Pet Sept 22 Ord | 
Sept 22 | 
Ever, Harry. Chorley, Lancs, Mill Manager Bolton Pet | 
Aug 24 Ora Sept 22 
Geirriras, — West Meon, Southampton, Baker Pet 
22 





| 
} 
! 
| 


22 

Griusnaw, Josepn, Old Swan, Liverpool, Grocer Liver- 
pool Pet Sept 4 Ord Sept 22 

Horkixs, James, Stockport, Licensed Victualler Stockport 
Pet Sept 9 Sept 21 

Litwack, Jutivs, Salford, Lancs, Dentist Salford Pet 
Sept 22 t 22 

Lores, Frepgricx, Stretford, Lanes, Builder 
Pet Sept 2 Ord Sept 21 

Masry, Frascis Joun, Tylorstown, Glamorgan, Miner 
Pontypridd Pet Sept20 Ord Sept 20 

Maprrreseck, W, Liverpool, Dentist Liverpool Pet Aug 
27 Ord Sept 21 

Moorg, Joux Heyer, Kirby Cane, Norfolk, Dealer Great 
Yarmouth Pet Sept 21 Ord Sept 21 

Morais, Tuomas, Whitland, Carmarthen, Signalman Pem- 
broke Dock Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Moss, Wiiuiam, Leeds Leeds PetSept 21 Ord Sept 21 

* Noar, Herpert, and Davip Livixestoryr Jamresoy, Sal- 

ford, Tailors Salford Pet Sept 21 Ord Sept 21 

Over, Joux Witiiams, East Looe, Cornwall, Farmer 
Plymouth Pet Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 

Pavitt, Cartes ALExanpeR, Horley, Surrey, Corn Mer- 
chant Croydon Pet July 23 Ord Sept 21 

Paipes, Witt1am, Weston super Mare, Farmer Bridg- 
water Pe: SeptS Ord Sept 20 

Pottarp, Wituasm Hewry, Birchin In, Tailor High 
Court Pet Aug 27 Ord Sept 22 

Srizes, Witui4M, Gray’s inn rd, King’s Cross, Tool Manu- 
facturer High Court Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Taytor, Witt1am James, Kingston upon Hull Kingston 
upon Hull Pet Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 

Toutys, Arraur L, Purley. Surrey, Ironmonger Croydon 
Pet Aug 24 Ord Sept 21 

Warts, Jous Wituam, H M Prison, Leicester, Assistant 

verseer xr Pet Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 

West, Joux, Wilmslow, Chester, Bricksetter Manchester 
Pet Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 
Amended Notices substituted for those published in 

the London Gazette of Sept 21 : 

Booxzr, Atreep Epucyp, Yardley, Worcester, Hardware 
Dealer Birmingham PetSepti6 Ord Sept 16 

Crocngrz, Evizaneta, Crowle, Worcester Worcester Pet 
Sept 7 Sept 18 


Salford 





i 


Minet & Co, St 
High st, Southwark 








FIRST MEETINGS. 


Apamsoy, James WeepEn Woopnams, Lee on the Solent, 
Hants, Doctor Oct 4 at 3 Off Ree, Cambridge 
june, High st, Portsmouth 

A.tatt, J D, Prima rd, Brixton, Club Proprietor Oct 5 at 
11 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

AnyGet, ABRAHAM, Romford rd, Manor Park, Butcher Oct 
4at1 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

Batts, Mary Hannan, Hockley, Kssex Oct 4 at 3 14, 
Bedford row 

Barker, Annis, Harwich, Show Proprietress Oct 6at 12.45 
0 , 8, King st, Norwich 

Barker, Joun, Harwich, Showman Oct 6 at 12.30 Off 
Ree, 8, King st. Norwich 

Barraetmes, Adam, Seymour st, Euston sq, Baker Oct 6 
atil Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 

Bian, Joun, Silverdale, Staffs, Baker Oct 2 at 11.30 Off 
Rec, King st, Newcastle, Staffs 

Boyp, Danist Moreison, Earl’s Court sq Oct 6 at 12 
Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

Brinp, Josepn Be_cuer, Swindon, Shoeing Smith Oct 4 
at3 Off Rec, 38, Regent circus, Swindon 


| Caz.ite, James, Sideup, Insurance Clerk Octllat12 115, 


High st, Rochester 


Crocker, Exrzanetu, Crowle, Worcester Oct 5 at12 Off 


Rec, 11, Copenhagen st, Worcester 

Dawsoyx, Ropers, Saint Annes on the Sea, Lancs, Cycle 
Agent Oct 4at11 Off Rec, 13, Winckley st, Preston 

Dovus_epay Water, Wisbech, Cambridge, Insurance 
Broker Oct 7 at 11 Court House, King’s Lynn 

Epwarps, Major Sipyey, Port Talbot, Glam, Haulier 
Oct 5 at11 Off Rec, Government bidgs, St Mary’s st, 
Swansea ~ 

Forp, Exyest Datuine, Barry, Glam, Club Steward Oct 
6 at3 Off Rec, 117, St Mary st, Cardiff 

Garrop, Grorcre, Colchester, Farmer Oct 11 at 2,30 
Off Rec, 36, Princes st, Colchester 

Harriey, Emma, Park st, Mayfair Oct5at1 Bankruptcy 
bldgs, Carey st 

Hayton, Joan AtsbertT Henry, Moss Side, Manchester, 
a Tuner Oct4at 2.30 Off Rec, Byrom st, Man- 
chester 

Howe ts, Evizapern, Ferryside, St Ishmaels, Carmarthen, 
a Oct 2at 11.30 Off Rec, 4, Queen st, Carmar- 
then 

Jonsson, Cuartes. Gunthorpe, Notts, Poultry Breeder 
Oct 5at 11 Off Rec, 4, Castle pl, Park st, Nottingham 

Jones, Ernest Fenwick, Hartlepool, Plumber Oct 6 at 3 
Off Rec, 3, Manor pl, Sunderland 

Leec, Cuartes, Reading, Greengrocer Oct 21 at 12 
Queen’s Hotel, Reading 

Leeuw, Haro.ip 8, Gilham’s Farm, nr Liphook, Sussex, 
Farmer Oct 14 at 2.30 Off Rec, 4, Pavilion bidgs, 
Brighton 


| Lippie, Josep Tuompsox, Hulme, Manchester, Grocer 


Oct 2at 12 Off Rec, Byrom st, Manchester 

Litiey, Cuaries, Wye, Kent, Farmer Oct 2at 10.30 Off 
Rec, 684, Castle st, Canterbury 

Lucsis1, Lurc1, Workington, Cumberland, Confectioner 
Oct 4 at 3.15 Court house, Cockermouth _ 
Masey, Francis Joun, Tylorstown, Glam, Miner Oct 4 at 
1l Off Rec, Post Office chmbrs, Taif st, Pontypridd 
Marttnews, Harry, Rochdale, Innkeeper Oct 5 at 11.30 
Townhall, Rochdale 

Moss, ee, Leeds Oct 4at11 Off Rec, 24, Bond st, 
Leeds 

Natsan, Isiporze Artuur, Rusholme, Manchester Oct 2 
at 11.30 Off Rec, Byrom st, Manchester 

Pacit, Caartes ALtexanper, Horley, Surrey, Corn 
Merchant Oct 6 at 11.30 132, York rd, Westminster 
Eridge 

Partrince & Wess, Heath Park, Romford, Builders 
Oct 4 at12 14, Bedford row 

Potiarp, Wittiam Hewry, Birchin In, Tailor Oct 4 at 12 
Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 

Srrzrs, Wixuiam, Gray’s inn rd, King’s Cross, Tool Manu- 
facturer Oct 4 at 11 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 





| 
| 





Taytor, Jane, Hinderwell, Yorks Oct 30 Gray, Whitby 4 

Witp, Susannau, Bingley, Yorks Nov 9 Weatherhead & Knowles, Bingley 
Wirxinson, Samuet Latuam, Cranage, Chester Oct7 Dickson & Co, Chester 

Wricut, Joseruine Fanny Janz, Witham rd, Isleworth Oct 30 Hawks & Co, Borough 


Wrouer.ey, Ayyie, Broughton, nr Preston, Chemist Nov1l Ward & Newsham, Preston 


Taytor, Witt1aM James, Kingston upon Hull Oct 2 at 11 
Off Rec, York City Bank chmbrs, Lowgate, Hull 

Timms, Percival Freperick, Parsons st, Banbury, Cycle 
Agent Oct2at12 1, 8t Aldates, Oxford 

Tomiyn, Artuur L, Purley, Surrey, Ironmonger Oct 6 at 
12 182, York rd, Westminster Bridge __ 

Tune, Henry, and Witu1am Heway Tone, Wisbech, Cam- 
bridge, Fruit Merchant Oct 7 at 10.30 Court house, 
King’s Lynn 

Watpron, Witu1am Moss, Victoria rd, Stroud Green, 
Farmer Oct 4at3 Off Rec, 8, High st, Coventry 

Wickens, Michart Menranu, Hastings, Builder Oct 11 at 
11 County Court Offices, 24, Cambridge rd, Hastings 


ADJUDICATIONS. 


Ancert, Apranam, Romford rd, Manor Park, Butcher High 
Court Pet Sept18 Ord Sept 18 . 

Batts, Mary Hannan, Hockley, Essex Chelmsford Pet 
Augi8s Ord Sept 18 2 

BagTHELMen, Apam, Seymour st, Euston sq, Baker High 
Court Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Baytiss, Jonn James, and Cuagies Rosert Epprookr. 


Totterdown, Bristol, Grocers Bristol Pet Sept 13 
Ord Sept 22 

Birp, Joun, Silverdale, Staffs, Baker Hanley Pet Sept 
18 Ord Sept 4 


Broox, Harry, Dewsbury, Plumber Dewsbury Pet Sept 
Bept 20 


20 

Cocks, AnrHuR WILLIAM, Orsett, Essex, Miller Chelmsfo d 
Pet July 28 Ord Sept 20 é 

Cooksey, ALBERT Epwapp, Easton, Bristol, Coal Dealer 
Bristol Pet Aug 5 Ord Sept 21 5 

Curciirre, Witut1aM Henry, Cowes, Hairdresser New- 
port Pet Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 

Downixe, Epwarp Witutam, Gracechurch st, Merchant 
High Court Pet Aug23 Ord Sept 21 ; 

Framptox, Jouyx, East Dulwich, Builder High Comt 
Pet Aug 18 Ord Sept 22 : ; 

Gorrstgin, Hays Herman, Queen Victoria st, Adver- 
tising Agent High Court Pet May 20 Ord Sept 1s 

Gairritas, Steraey, East End, West Meon, Southamptou 
Baker Southampton Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Hackney, Bernarp Batican, South pl, Finsbury pvmt, 
Barrister at Law High Court Pet July 30 Ord 
Sept 22 : 

Hageis, Frank, and Frank Ernest Brewer, Bristol, 
Stock Brokers Bristol Pet Sept3 Ord Sept2l 

Hanrnzis, Goprrry, Middlesex st, Aldgate, Baker High 
Court Pet June19 Ord Sept 22 E 

Leuw, Haroup 8, Gilham’s Farm, nr Liphook, Sussex, 
Farmer Brighton Pet Aug 23 Ord Sept 21 

Litwack, Juiivus, Salford, Lancs, Dentist Salford Pet 
Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 ; 

Masry, Francis Jonn, Tylorstown, Glam, Miner Ponty- 
pridd Pet Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 

Moors, Jonn Henry, Kirby Cane, Norfolk, Dealer Great 
Yarmouth Pet Sept 21 Ord Sept 21__ 

Morzis, THomas, Whitland, Carmarthen, Signalman Pem- 
broke Dock ’ Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Moss, WILLIAM, Leeds Pet Sept 21 Ord Sept 21 

Mu:uims, Cuanres, and Aurrep Dixon, Irlam, Lancs, 
Builders Salford Pet July 30 Ord Sept 20 

Moumrorp, James, Middlesex st, Hay Merchant High 
Court Pet June7 Ord Sept 18 

Noar, Hereert, avd Davin Livinestone Jamieson, Sal- 
ford, Tailors Salford Pet Sept21 Ord Sept 21 

Pui.rot, AL¥yrep Epmunp, Plumstead, Engineer Green- 
wich Pet July9 Ord Sept 21 

Simonps, Tuomas, Leadenhall Market, Meat Contractor 
High Court Pet Sept 8 Ord Sept 21 

Sprees, WittiaMm, Gray’s inn rd, King’s Cross, Tool Manu- 
facturer High Court Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Srory, Rozert Doveras, Hartley, East Horsley, Surrey, 
Journalist High Court Pet Aug6 Ord Sept 22 

Tayiorg, Wittiam James, Ki ee upon Hull Kingston 
upon Hull Pet Bept 20 Sept 20 

Ouiver ny Rugby, Manufacturer 


TowNsEND, 
ptis 


Coventry Pet Aug13 Ord 














24, 


MooRGaTstE 


FUND. LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 


STRAT, LONDON, 


THE LICENSES INSURANCE CORPORATION AND GUARANTEE 


EXCLUSIVE BUSINESS—LICENSED PROPERTY. 








SPECIALISTS IN ALL LICENSING MATTERS. 


Upwards of 650 Appeais to Quarter Sessions have been conducted under the 
direction ana supervision of the Corporation. 


‘a 





Suitable lasurance Clauses for inserting in Leases or Mortgages of Licensed Property, Settled by Counsel, will be sent 
on application. 








By: 
A 
Tas 
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Warts, Jonn Witu14m, H M Prison, Leicester, Assistant 
Overseer Leicester Pet Sept 20 Ord Bept 20 

West, Joun, Wilmslow, Chester, Bricksetter chester 
Pet Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 

Wickens, a Meneau, Hastings, Builder Hastings 

Pet ag Sept av 

YERBURY, aby Aue, High a, Builder High 
Court Pet June 18 Ord Sept 20 


ADJUDICATION ANNULLED. 
Savace, Jonw Cuampneys, Ambleside, Westmorland 
Farmer Kendal Adjud April3 Annul Sept 18 
London Gazette.—TuzsDAY, Sept. 28. 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 


Ayres, Hewry, Bewdley, Worcester, Licensed Victualler 
Kidderminster Pet Sept24 Ord Sept 24 

Benvyest, Grorce, Great nkey, nr Warrington, Moss 
—, Merchant Warrington Pet Aug 20 Ord 


Boots, , aa Kingston upon Hull, Coal Merchant 
Kingston ufon Hull Pet Sept 10 Ord Sept 24 


Braptey, Artraur Epwarp, Windlesham, Surrey, 
Licensed Victualler Kingston, Surrey Pet Sept 24 
Ord Sept 24 


Cagr & Co, Thirsk, My Merchants Northallerton Pet 
Sept13 Ord Sept 2 

Circe, Joseru bs nan Rochdale, Provision Merchant 
Rochdale Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 

Cottuerup, Maurice Ketsry, and Henry Woops, Ports- 
| ney] Builders Portsmouth Pet Sept 22 Ord 
Sept 2 


CornTHwaltTe, Jouyx, Leighton Beck, nr Milnthorpe, 
Westmorland, Labourer Kendal Pet Sept22 Ord 


22 
Davis, James, Gt Stukeley, Hunts, Wheelwright Peter- 
borough PetiSept 24 Ord Sept 24 
Dewuurst, ALBERT, Doncaster, Carriage Builder Sheffield 
Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 
Fisip, Grorce Artuur, Notwich, Licensed Victualler 
Norwich Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept. 25 
Fietcuer, Taomas Myaitt, and Grorce Hucu CuisHoim, 
Liaurwst, Auctioneers Portmadoc Pet Sept 24 Ord 


Sept 24 

Gitpert, Freperick Witiiam, Sheffield, Edge Tool 
Merchant Sheffield Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 

Gitt, Tuomas Moorsy, Middlesbrough, | aos Dealer 
Middlesbrough Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 2 

Goopman, SAMUEL, =s Bristol, Commercial Traveller 
Bristol Pet Sept 11 Ord Sept 23 

Hamitton, Freperick Tomas, ee, Journalist 
Southampton Pet Aug 25 Ord ~— 

=, Yen Oswestry Stoke upon t Pet Sept 24 


Listgr, Jonny WI iam, Sateen, Grocer Biackburn 
Pet Sept 10 Ord Sept 20 





Martix, WitiiamM, Chatham, C ial Travel] 
Rochester Pet t 23 Ord Bept 23 

Matruews, Henry, a Timber Merchant Chelmsford 
Pet Aug4 Ord Rept 15 

— ey Lozells, Birmingham, pape Manager 

BR oe re Sept $8 ‘aye ce South Ealing, 

si ILuraM Epwiy. t 8 sq, uu 

Builder Brentford Pet Aug 26 Ord Sept 24 

Sacks, Cu1rat & Cumes, Lloyd's av, South To Mer- 
chants High Court Pet Sept3 Ord Se 

Scorr, Jonx, Kotherham, = Be  ~ > sheffield 
Pet Sept 23 Ord Sept 23 

Somerset, Henry Firzraoy Enwarp, St Ermins Hotel, 
Westminster High Court Pet Aug6 Ord Sept 23 

STRacuey, Joan Se Harpenden,Herts St Albans 
Pet Sept 24 Ord sept 

Surcnirrs, Freperick +d Halifax, Grocer Halifax 
Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 

Syxes, Grorce, Newtown, Hyde, Chester, Coal Dealer 

Ashton under ‘Lyne Ly Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 

Taytor, Jonny, Ki , Engineer Kingston, Surrey Pet 
June 22 Ord Sept 23° 

Taomas, James Smita, Kingsthorpe, Northampton, 
Dealer's salesman Northampton Pet Sept 23 Pet 

Tuompson, Jouw ALEXANDER, i Greengrocer 

iddlesbrough Pet Sept 2 pte 
Tiyxer, Josers, Birkenhead, Coal Merchant Birkenhead 


Pet Aug 12 Ord Sept 251 
Trant, 1LLIAM Samust Martix, Brixham, Devon, 
Blacksmith Plymouth Pet Sept 23 Ord te 


Watrox, Jouyw ILLouGHBY, C eltenham, Coachman 
Cheltenham Pet Sept 2% ond 

Warkeys, Freperick Harry, elly, 
Clerk Carmarthen Pet Sept B x Sept 24 

Warkins, Arruur Pte, Alton, Builder Winchester 
Pet Sept 25 Sept 25 

Warmoven, Groner, = Bhore, Blackpool Preston 
Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 2 

Vee, Steruen Seton: rw ore Car- 
penter Northampton Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 

Woon, Jonx Daniet, rw- "rT Journalist Middles- 
brough Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 


RECEIVING ORDER RESCINDED AND 
PETITION DISMISSED. 


Be.t, Witu1am, & Co, Newcastle on Tyne, Ccal Exporters 
Newcastle on Tyne Pet Aug 11 Ord Aug 24 Resc 
and Dis Sept 16 


FIRST MEETINGS. 


Bayuiss, Jonw James, and Cuagtes Ropert Epsrooxe, 
‘Totterdown, Bristol, Grocers Oct Gat 12,15 Otf Ree, 

26, Baldwin st, Bristol 
Bookzgr, Atrrep Epauunp, 
Merchant Oct 8 at 12.30 
ration st, Birmingham 
Braptzy, Arruur Epwarp, Windlesham, Surrey, Licensed 
Victualler Oct 3 at 12 1382, York rd, Westminister 


Yardley, Worcester, Forage 
Wuskin chmbra, 191, 


Bricutmay, At¥rep Wortiey, Market . Lines, 
Dealer Oct 6 at 11.45 * Law Courts, ‘eterboroug 
Broox, Hagry, Dewsbary, ' York, Plumber Oct 6 at 1h 
Off Rec, Bank chmbrs, Co ration - Seay ag 1 
‘COoKSLEY, "ALBERT Epwakp, on, Dealer 
Oct 6 at 11.30 Off Rec, 26, Daltwin ot. re Brietol 
Curcuirre, WiLt1am Hewry, Cowes, I of W, Hairdresser 
Oct 7 at 12,15 Off Rec, 334, Holyrood st, ee I 


of W 
Duck, | wre Weston super Mare, house 
K Oct 6 at 12 Off Rec, 26, Baldwin st, it post 
ee corel bap my , Lancs, Mill Manager Oct 8 at3 
1 ,. 
GREENSILL, oly - = Grocer Oct 8 at 11. | 
Ruskin chmbrs, 191. Corporation st, Birmingham 
Grirritss, Sternex, West Meon, Southampton. Baker | 
Oct 6 at.3 Off Rec, Midland Bank \chmbrs, High st, 
Southampton 

Hamitton, Faeperick Tsomas, Southampton, Journalist 
— at 11.30., Off Rec, Midland Bank c mbrs, High st, 


Southam; 

Hopkins, James, Stockport, Licensed Victusller Oct 7 at 11 | 
Off Rec, Castle chmbrs, 6, Vernon st, Stockport 

Lea, Hexay, Little Bolas Farm, Hodnet, Salop, Farmer | 

6at3 Off Rec, King st, Newcastle, Siaffs 
Lea, Tuomas, Margate, Licensed Victualler Oct 6 at 10 
Off Rec, 68a, Castle st, Canterbury | 

Lister, Jonn Witt1a4m, Accrington, Grocer Oct 6 at 12 
— House, Blackburn 

Martin, Witu1am, Chatham, Commercial Traveller Oct 
Mat 11.30 115, High st, "Rochester 

Mitis, James, Herne Bay, Contractor ~-Oct 6 at 10.15 
Off Rec, 68a, Castle st, Canterbury 

Moore, Jonny Henry, Kirby Cane, Norfolk, Dealer Oct 6 
at1 Off Rec, 8, King st, Norwich 

Morais, Tuomas, Whitland, Carmarthen, Signalman Oct | 
Fat 10.30 Off , 4, Queen st, Carmarthen 

Ourver, James Wituram, Marzh, Isle of Ely, Cambridge: | 
Hotel Proprietor Oct 6 at 2 White Hart Hotel, March 

Puirrs, Wittiam, Weston super Mare, Farmer Oct 6 at 
11°45 Off Rec, 26, Baldwin st, Bristol 

Pixs, Penstoxe ‘AAzoy, Mitton, Bredon, Worcester, 
Farmer Oct 7 at 2.15 Swan Hotel, Tewkesbury 

Rosixson, Josern, Mostyn, Flint, Hotel Keeper Oct 6 | 
at12 Crypt chmbrs, Eastgate row, Chester | 

Sacks, Ca1at & Cumes, Lloyd’s av, South African Mer- | 
chants Oct6at 12 Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 

Somerset, Henry Firzroy oa St Ermin’s Hotel, ; 

estminster Oct 7at12 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st | 

Sutcurrs, Freperick Jouyx, Halifax, Grocer Oct 8 at 
10.45 County Court, Prescott st, Halifax 

Taytor, Jonny, Kingston, Surrey, Engineer Oct 8 at 11 30 
132, York rd, & 

Tuomas, James Suita, Kingsthorpe, Northampton, Dealer’s 
Salesman Oct6at12 Off Rec, The Parade, North- 


ampton 

Wares, Wit nes, Lg Director of Public | 
Companies Oct 6at11 Off m st, Manchester 

Warkeys, Freperick Beet nas ht md Carmarthen, | 
Colliery Clerk Oct7at11.15 Off Rec, 4, Queen st, | 
Carmarthen | 

West, Joux, Wilmslow, Cheshire, Bricksetter Oct 6 at 
11.30 Off Rec, Byrom st, Manchester 

Wootnoves, Georce James, Ely, Cambridge, Grocer Oct 
6at12 Off Rec, 5, Petty Cury, Cambridge 


ADJUDICATIONS. 


Auttatr, Jouyx Donsoy, Brixton, Club Proprietor High 
Court Pet July diey Ord Sept 24 
ioweet Victualler 


Ayres, Henry, Worcester, 
Kidderminster Pet ‘Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 
Hotel, Windles- 
ict Kingston, Surrey 


Brapiey, Artaur Epwasp, — 
Pet Sept % Ord Sept 24 
Bryant, Toomas Henry, a ey Hotel Manager Ply- 
mouth Pet Aug7 Ord Sept 
Circe, Josrra NeEtsow, sie, Provision Merchant 
Rochdale Pet Sept 2% Ord Sept 25 
CornTHwalirts, Jonny, ton Beck, nr Milnthorpe, West- | 
morland, Labourer Kendal Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 
Davis, James, Great Stukeley, Hunts, Wheelwright Peter- | 
borough Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 
pe CLERMONT, JOHN ARNOLD peo, Lime st High 
Court Pet May7 Ord Sept 23 
Dewnourst, Avrert, Doncaster, Carriage Builder Shef- 
field Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 


Duck eng pemete, Weston super Mare, Lodging house 
Keeper Bridgwater Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 25 





| 


ae eon , Lancs, Mill Manager Bolton Pet 
Fimup, Grorcs ARTHUR, ae. Paes Victualler 
Norwich Pet 25 


Fietcuer, Toomas Myunit, mn > adel Hues Cuisuoim, 
Ll Auctioneers Portmadoc Pet Sept 24 Ord 


Gitpert, Fareperick WIt.iAM, 
Merchant Sheffield Pet A. te Ord Rept 24 

Gitt, Tromas Moorry, lesbrough, Boot Dealer 
Mi Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 

Hopkins, James, Stockport, Licensed Victualler Stockport 
Pet Sept 9 Ord Sept 24 

Kina, iy Oswestry Stoke upon Trent Pet Sept 24 


| Laws, — , In, Hatton, Middlesex, ~~ Contractor 
m, Surrey Pet Aug 20 Ord Sept 17 
Listzr, Joux Wi1au, Accrington, Grocer Blackburn 
Pet Sept 10 Ord Sept 24 


| Marr’ payee Wituam, Liverpool, Dentist Liverpool 
om Ord Sept 24 
pe. ILLIAM, Chatham, Commercial Treveller 
Rochester Pet Sept 23 Ord Sept 23 
Morcan, Tom, Lozells, Birmiogham, oars Manager 
ham Pet ‘Bept 23 Ord Sept 
sea Water, and Ane a4 Heath Park, 





— ford Pet Aug 24 Ord’ 
| Soene ome, , Boeoem, Ys Yorks, Photographer Sheffield 


Ord Sept 23 
sven enue Joux, Halifax, Grocer Halifax Pot 
24 Ord Bept 24 
me Grorce, Newton, Hyde, Chester, Coal Dealer 
Ashton under Lyne tet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 

Tuomas, James Surru, Kingsthorpe, Northampton, Dealer's 
Salesman Northampton Pet Sept 23 Ord sept 23 

| Saemresn. Joun ALEXANDER, eee om Greengrocer 

Middleebrough Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 

Tomtyy, Argruve L, au Ironmonger Crosdon Pet 
Aug 24 Ord Sept 24 

Trant, Wint14M Samugi Martisy, Brixham, Devon, Biack- 
smith Plymouth Pet Sept 23 Ord Se 

| Watrox, Joun Witiovucssy, Cheltenham, Coachman 

Cheltenham Pet Sept 23 Ord Sept 23 

Warkeys, Frepraicx Ree Beaee, Llanelly, Carmarthen, 
Colliery Clerk Carmarthen Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 25 

| Warmoves, Sones, South Shore, Blackpoo! Preston 
Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 

Wuirenouse, Steruex Gratnorr, Wellingborou Car- 
penter Northampton Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept he 

Woop, Joun Dayiet, .werer Journalist Middles- 
broudh Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 


memeeremee ANNULED AND RECEIVING 
RDER RESCINDED 


user Epwarp, Pen Carnarvon 


TETLEYy, D, Penmaenmavwr 
Ree Ord Jan 22 Adjud Feb 18 Abnul Sept 13 








THE 


NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


ESTABLASHED 1836 


FIRE. LIFE. 


BURGLARY. ACCIDENT. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Accumulated Funds (1908) £7,198,c00. 


LONDON OFFICE :—1, Moorgate Street. 








The Oldest Insurance 


Cs) \ 


a 0) ee 


SS ja 
Pe: Rte Orrice 


Capi trom Boley dated 128, 


Law Courts Branch : 





























Buiaas, ALrrep, Nottingham, Warehouseman{Oct6 at 11 
or Ree, 4, Castle pe Park st, Nottingham 





Office in the World. 


lf N°" OFFICE 


FOUNDED 1710, 


depiintin 
Heap Orrice: 


63, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 


Insurances effected on the following risks :— 


FIRE DAMAGE. 


RESULTANT LOSS OF RENT AND PROFITS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY and) PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, 
including ACCIDENTS TO | FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
40, CHANCERY LANE, 
4, W. COUSINS, District Manager. 


SICKNESS and DISEASE, 


BURGLARY, 
w.c, 
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SELDEN SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1887. 
To encourage the study and advance the knowledge of the Histor: 
¥ _ of English Law. v " 


Patrons : 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HI3 ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE oF. eee. 
Presipent: 812 ROBERT ROMER, G. 
Tue Ricet Hor. THE | MASTE 8 
THE ROLLS. 


Vier Prem Hiont Hox, Siz ROBERT 
FINLAY, G.C.M.G., K.O. 
Councit (March. 1909). 
Mr. J. T. Arxrson. Sir H. C. Maxwett Lyte 
Mr. W.Paxey Baitpoy,r.s. A. KCB 
The Right Hon. Arrnve | Mr. R. F, Norroy, x.c. 
Couey, K.c. . Rrcwarp PeywineTon. 
Sir C. B. H. Cnapwyckx | Mr. Rensnaw, k.c. 
HEALRY,.K.C B., K.C, Mr. C. A, Rusee1t, x.c, 
Sir Jonn Gray Hit. Prof. Virocraperr, 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Jovce.| The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Prof. Courtyry 8. Kxxvy. WARRINGTON. 
Mr. T. Cyprian Winiiams. 
Literary Directors: 
Sir Faspx. Pottock, Bt., 13, | Professor Virocravorr, 19 
Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. Linton Road, Oxford. 
Hon. Anditors: 
Mr. J. W. Crark, k.c. | Mr. Huperr Hatt. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. B. Fosserr Lock, 
11, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, London. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. J. E. W. River, 
8, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, London. 
Annual Subscription: ONE GUINEA. Life Membership 
or 30 years for Libraries, &c.): TWENTY GUINEAS. 
uch ander ber receives the ag gy for the year of 
ang and may subscribe for any previous year. 
Pubhe ies, &c., becoming subscribers and requir- 
ing a oo bem set of past Publications may receive same at 
a 





special ra! 
SHurther particulars may be obtained from the Secretary or 
Treasurer. 
Nore. gy already issued ae 28s. each to 
Non-Members) : Select Pleas of the Crown. (II.) Select 
Manorial Pleas. -) Select Civil Pieas. (IV.) The Court 
Baron. (V. Lees Jurisdiction in Norwich. (VI.) Select 
—- Pleas (Vol. 1). (VIL.) The Mirror of Justices. 
(V1II.) Bracton and Az. (IX.) The Coroners’ Rolls. 
X.) — lect Cases in Chancery. (XI.) Select Admiralty 
Fices ol. 2). (XIL.) The Court of uests. (XIII.) 
Select of the Forests. (XIV.) Beverley Town “. 
ments. att) The Exchequer of the Jews. (XVI.) Th 
- o (XVIL) Year Books 1 & 2 Ed. 9. 
Vind) Boros Customs (Vol.1). (XIX.) Year Books 
Wal a 2& 2. } Pe a. ar a ive. 3) 3 Ed. 2. 


ven 3). (XXIII) Senn) tee Le hen sateent (Vol. 1). 





AW BOOKS at GREAT REDUCTIONS! ! 
—All kinds of Law, Commercial, and other Books 


—— EDITIONS. State ‘wants. 
on ues New Books cent. Discount. Sent 


on approval. Bt BOOKS igs BOUCHE _—W. & G. Forze, 135, 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 


PRINTERS, (LIMITED. 
LAW and PARLIAMENTARY. 
Pastramestrany Briis, Mirctes or Evipzncs, Booxs oF 
Revexexct, 





Srarements or Ciam, Axswens, &o., £0, 


FETTER LIANE, LONDON, E.C. 








a Wire: Evanoplis, London. 


| " Ww, EVANS CO. 
1:\, 287, RECENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


(Few yards from 
Oxford Circus), 


# 77,CT.PORTLANDST., 
Zz LONDON, W. 

. (Adjoining Queen's Hall). 
4 > DRESS SUITS from § Gas. 
: LOUNCE SUITS .3 » 
KNICKERBOCKERS ,, 1 Gn. 


**TRUTH”’ says: “ Our 
latest discovery in tailoring 
ia W. Evans & Co,, who can 
actually fit.” 








Our steadily increasing 
trade with members of the 
Legal Profession tor many 
years past is, we think, a 
Guarantee for the excel- 
of our Fit and 
Workmanship. 














Sustrated Booklet for 1909 on Men's Dress, Post Free. 





CHARITY AND POLICY UNITED 





Training Ship ‘“ Warspite.” 


MARINE SOCIETY. 


For training poor boys of good racter for 
the Sea Services only. 


From 1756 to 1908 over 65,400 British boys 
supplied to British ships. 


An ANCIENT ¢ CHARITY in need of EXTENSION. 


Many candidates. Accommodation for 550. Fumds 
allow 220 only. 
Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 


by the SECRETARY, 


5, CLARK’S PLACE, BISHOPSGATE ST., E.C. 














ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL 


FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN (Incorporated). 


LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
and UXBRIDGE ROAD, W. 





President: THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 
Treasurer: GUY PYM, Esq. 





Number of patients weekly, 800. 
Help in Legacies and Donations 
towards the Purchase of Freehold 
would be gratefully acknowledged. 


£7,500 required. 


Secretary-Superintendent, GEO. A. ARNAUDIN. 


SEA ISLAND for the CURE of 
INEBRIETY. Ladies and Gentlemen. Freedom, 
Boating, Billiards, Golf, Fishing, &c. Resident Physician. 
Terms, 3 to 6 ——. Guide free,—F. N. Coagzineron, 
Osea Island, Eseex 
Patients at £2 im Island village. 


Hee MENTAL and NERVOUS CASES.— 
Very comfortable quarters, commodious house; 
large secluded garden; resident doctor, with efficient 
staff; constant individual attention bestowed ; Massage 
and rest cure.—Mspicau SuPERINTENDEST, “* Woodbury,” 
Teddington, 














Treatment of INEBGRIETY. 


DALRYMPLE HOUSE. 
RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 
For Gentlemen wader the Act anf privately. 


For Terms, &c. spp 
. Pe D. HOGG, M.R.C.8., &e., 
Telephone: P.O. 16, Ricxmawaworrtn. 








BUNTINGFORD RETREAT AND 
SANATORIUM. 
FOR CENTLEMEN SUFFERING FROM INEBRIETY OR 
ABUSE OF DRUCS. 
Privately or under the Inebriates Acts. 
Two Resident Physicians. 
Terms 1} to 3} Guineas. 3 mile from Station, G.E.R 


Telephone : P.O. 8, Buntingford, Telegraphic Address : 
‘RESIDENT, BUNTINGFORD,” 


INEBRIETY. 


MELBOURNE HOUSE, LEICESTER. 
PRIVATE HOME FOR LADIES, 








MD. (Cn (Camb ). -—m RILEY, yA 

= Sara years’ Experience ‘Experience Excellent 
eT Medical References. For terms and particulais 
apply Miss RILEY, or the Principal. 

Teizonarnic Appagss: “ MEDICAL, LEIORSTER."’ 





TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 
THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES, 


1 ESSES. KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY 
undertake the SALE of Valuables for the Profession, 
Solicitors having to realise clients’ ey are invited 
to consult the above, whose three great are open 
daily. There are no finer rooms or better market in Eng 
men ¢ for the disposal of FAMILY JEWELS. OLD SILVER, 
FURNITURE, PICTURES, Engravings, Libraries, Coins, 
Medals, Lace, vam, ¢ China, Musical Instruments, Stamps, 
Brcases, Sculy uns, Curios, Wines, rs, and otber 
“Seles eid in private residences and Trade Stocks 

~ 9g ? premises in town or country. Prompt 


settlem 

“VALUATIONS for Fire Insurance. Knight, Frank, & 
Rutley’s signed Inventory and Valuation of the Contents of 
a house is a needful adjunct to all Clients’ oye Valua- 
tions for Estate Duty, Division, &c. Sale and Letting of 
Town and Country Properties. Funds always available for 
Mortgagors at short aa ge Fa for gy om 
Committees. Property Surveys Dilapidations. &c.— 
The Conduit- street ection Galleries, 9, 9, Conduit-street, and 


3a, Maddox. street, London. 


(Vy BSSBS. HERRING, SON, & DAW, 
AUCTIONEERS, ESTATE AGENTS, VALUERS, 
Sanitary and Mortgage Surveyors, 
12, OLD JEWRY CHAMBERS, E.C., 
and 312, BRIXTON HILL, 8.W. 


(Established 1773.) 
Telephone Nos.—* 5964 Bank,’’ “ 130 Streatham.” 


Telegrams—“ Oldest, London.” 
REVERSIONS, LIFE INTERESTS, AND POLICIES. 


SLADE & BUTLER, 


Old-established Reversion Auctioneers 
and Specialists. 

Life Policies sold to immediate purchasers at utmost 
value. 

Reversions speedily realised and Mortgages arranged 
at low rate. 

Monthly Auctions. Established 1887. 

Stave & But er, 90 and 91, Queen St., Cheapside, E.C. 

Tel. No, 859 Bank. Telegrams : * Polysyllable, London.,’’ 











Telephone : 602 hoibosp. 
EDE, SON AND RAVENSCROFT 


Founpep mm Tas Reon oy Witt14m & Mazy, 1689. 


ROBE COURT 
MAKERS. TAILORS. 
To H.M. THE KING & H.M. THE QUEEN. 


SOLICITORS’ GOWNS. 


LBVEB SUITS IN CLOTH & VBLVBT. 
Wigs for Registrars, Town Clerks, & Coroners. 


CORPORATION § UNIVERSITY GOWNS. 


93 & 94, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 


BY Sans. AUTHORITY 


Every requisite under the since hat supplied on the 
The BOOKS and FORMS kept in Stock for immediate use. 


Suane Cestivicatses, Desenrunes, &c. ed and 
printed, OvvicraL uate designed and < easoutel. 


Solicitors’ Account Books. 


RICHARD FLINT & CoO., 
Stationers, Printers, Engravers, Registration Agente, &c. 
49, FLEET Ons perjeanta’ Inn). E.C. (corner of 


Annual and other Returns Stamped and Filed, 


BRAND’S 
MEAT JUICE 
FOR INVALIDS. 


Prepared from the Finest Meat only. 














in Flasks, price 2/@. 
SOLD BVERYWHERE. 
BRAND & CO., Limited, MAYFAIR, W. 
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